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CHAPTER XIII. 

Jan. 4. 182S. — I strolled this morning 
to the village, where I had first been with the 
hermit. As I entered the narrow street, I saw 
several persons collected before the door of the 
house which I thought was Auguste's, the pre^ 
served mariner; and I hastened on, expecting 
to find, perhaps, the joyful preparaUons for his 
wedding in full course. But when I had reached 
the cottage, a very different fflght presented it- 
self. Seven or eight peasants were assembled in 
silence, looking upon the melancholy decora- 
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tions of a village funeral. Across the door of 
the house hung a black cloth, which just left 
sufficient space beneath its folds to allow the 
persons without, a view into the interior of the 
apartment. That was dark and dismal, ^the 
windows were idl closed, and the only light 
which the cottage received was from the darik- 
ened door and a few wax tapers, which were 
placed in rude wooden stands, and surrounded 
an open bier. Within this, I could just see 
the pale features of the dead person, which 
were, however, partly concealed by a white 
pillow, wfaidi lay upon his breast, on which was 
placed the cross. Near the bier stood a small 
vessel with holy water, and a little brush for 
qprinkling it. I must acknowledge that my 
heart smote me when I saw the old mother 
fidtting by the body: I had hoped that these 
preparations had been made for age and in- 
firmity. It was not so ! Auguste, the young, 
the hopeful, was dead! and I kx)ked round 
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for Claire. I saw her near the poor mo- 
ther^ dasping her shakiiig hands in her own. 
I ventured not to enter the cottage at such 
a moment; the presence of a stranger and 
foreigner might have been disagreeable. I 
passed on, therefore, to the church, which was 
at a little distance. Its doors were open, and, 
just as I reached them, the curi came f(»th, 
preceded by a man bearing a tall cross, and 
carrying his black cap in his hand. I uncovered 
my head as he passed, and entered the diurch. 
It was simple and unpretaading in its appear- 
ance, except in its altar. That was, as usual, 
loaded with flowers and tinsd ornaments, and 
a glittering painting of the patron Saint, re- 
clined against the little pavilion in which the 
predous wafer was contained. A tew votive 
paintings, and some fresh vine-leaves, hung 
round upon the walls, and completed the decora- 
tion of this rustic temple. My mind recalled to 
itself the village churches in my own country ; 
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and I felt my heart and reason give the pre- 
ference to the latter. Here, the gaudy trash 
and trappings of the altar conveyed no lesson to 
the simple peasants, but could only please and 
flatter their eyes. The priest, as he knelt be- 
fore it, and moved backwards and forwards the 
vessels and Saints in solemn mummery, mutter- 
ing some obscure and unintelligible prayer, 
could work no lasting effect upon the minds vr 
hearts of his flock, who only obey, because they 
do not understand. How different is the scene 
in the sweet' and humble English village ! At 
the sound of the church-going bell, on a bright 
Sabbath morning; what a happy and holy sight 
is there ! Wordsworth has beautifully described 
it in his « White Doe of Rylstone." 

" From Boehm's old monastic tower 
The bells ring loud with gladsome power { 
The sun is bright, the fields are gay^ 
With people in their best array 
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Of Stole and doublet, hood and scarf, 
AloDg the banks of the crystal Wharf, 
Thrqugh the vale retired and lowly 
Trooping to that Summons holy. 

And ap among the moorlands see 

What sprinklings of blithe company, 

OC lasses and of shepherd grooms> 

That down the steep hills force their way, — 

Path, or no path, what care they} 

And thus^ in joyous crowd they hie 

To Boehm's mouldering priory.** 

And then, when they reach it, the low Gothic 
porch, with its stone benches, upon which the 
aged and weary rest themselves tiU the bdl rings 
quickly in; the rustics in their doublets and 
stoles ranged in long rows up the aisle ; the low 
murmuring from 'the yestry of the parish-school, 
as the minister's daughter listens to the Cate- 
chism which some of the lisping lips can scarcely 
Utter ; and the sullen sound of the opening and 
shutting of the pews. Then, the minister in a 
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plain white surplice, holding out the cheerful 
promise of absolution to the truly repentant; 
very different from the mysterious secrecy of the 
confessional, and its paltry penance of abstinence 
from flesh. Hey wood, one of our old poets, has 
sarcastically described the arrogant system of 
Romish absolution and indulgence. 

" With smalt cost, nithovt any pain. 
These pardons bring them to Heaven plain. 
Give me but a penny or two-pence. 
And as soon as the soul is departed hence. 
In half an hour, or three-quarters at most. 
The soul is in Heaven with the Holy-Ghost." 

Then, too, the simple psalm ^ung in full 
ambitious chorus by the mu^cal spirits of the 
village, who are all assembled, with the clerk at 
their head, and the bassoon in front in the large 
gallc^ry, and, as its loud and ringing tones cease, 
the minister's voice is agam heard slowly recalling 
the attention to the decalogue, as he stands at 
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the rude wooden table; on one nde of which 
hangs oiu* Saviour^s prayer, and, oa the other, 
those commaiidments which he is endeavoiiring 
to eofiacce. Finally^ the dear Christian dis- 
course^ adapted to the understanding and hearts 
of all, alike removed from the gloomy threaten- 
ings of the Puritan and the licentious lesson of the 
Neapolitan Friar. But here, the peasants may 
troop to the mass with their gay jackets and 
nosegays, and shining crosses ; their hearts may 
be humble and good; yet the communion c^ 
prayer^ the i^itrit of that encoura^ng part of our 
service which prays all thai may be there as- 
sembled, to accompany their pastor with a pure 
heart and humUte voice in the supplications, is 
wanting. 

The ^norant peasant prays, but knows not to 
whom, whether to the Saints, the Saviour, or his 
holy Mother. He listens to the Latin invociu 
tion with stupid astonishment, and thinks that it 
must be a fine thing to be so near the altar and 
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the host OS M. Le OurL I was interrupted in 
my refleeUons by the approaching sound of 
voices, which announced the advance of the 
funeral, and I tieard the attendiemts singing one 
of those hymns which are particularly adapted 
to this part of France. As the strain came 
stealing on, I eould compare its efiect with that 
produced by the gradual approach of the same 
mournful train in England ; and, again, thtt 
latter claimed the preference.. The stillness 
which reigns around, broken only by the 
closing of the hearse-door, the ndghihg of the 
plumed and pawing horses, and the thrilling 
words of the clergyman as he precedes the 
coffin, '*I am the resurrection and the life," 
are far more awakening to the dearest feelings 
of our nature than the artificial hymn that 
now echoed through the church as the pro^ 
cession entered it. Sbwly advancing, the 
bearers placed the open bier in the middle, 
and stood round it. The priest, after having 
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knelt and bowed and knelt agun before the 
altar, performed the funeral service, and the 
hymn for the dead was chanted. The old 
mother, who had attended the corpse, supported 
by Clidre and her daughter, suddenly fell to the 
earth, as the deep vcnoe of the asmstant pro- 
nounced the de prqfundis damavty and was car- 
ried out The ceremony thai concluded, the priest 
having sprinkled the pale face with holy water; 
and they all left the church to proceed to the 
cemetery. I was anxious to inquire about the 
poor old woman, and hastened to the cottage* 
She had recovered, but was in great misery. 
'< The wilt of the holy Saints be done!"" said she ; 
^^ but indeed it was a hard thing to lose my boy 
thus : better had it been that he had never cone 
back, for then I should not have known how he 
suffered. But now I shall dways think I hear him 
(and I thank God that I could not see him)speak- 
ing more and more weakly every day, and yet 
so gently and sweetly^ and daspmg my old hands 
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wkh bis thin wasted fin^ra.'' Poor Claire and 
the sister said nothing : they were standing at the 
window looking towards the cemetery, where the 
dreary budness was seen drawing to aa end. 
The scene distressed me : I could be of no use 
or oomfcMTt, so I left the mourners unmolested, 
and returned to my house. 

I found my friend the pedestrian waiting 
for me. My little pupil was there too, and 
was attacking him with some of those terms of 
abuse which are bestowed upon Englishmen in 
this country, and which children catch up with- 
out knowing what they mean. We were both 
much amused at his arch impertinence, and my 
friend said to me, ^^ The mutual ridicule with 
which the natives of different countries are dis- 
poned to treat one another, is in no case so 
strongly exemplified as in that of France and 
England. The Spaniard, the Italian, the Swiiss, 
the German, the Russian, and even the Turk, 
do not regard each the other with that consum- 
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mate and captious contempt whidi influences the 
untravelled Frendunan and Englishman. The 
latter, when he first arrives in this country, is 
prepared to consider the people, the manners^ 
the customs, «id the country, as inferiGor to his ^ 
own, as perhaps the Chinese thinks the institu- 
tions of the'Europeans are, compared with those 
of his Solon, Confucius. All the pride and pre* 
judices of an islander are awake, and he passes 
auKMig the o£Sc]ous and smiling Gkuils with true 
!&itiu^ soom. France ! what is it full cf, but 
dancers and tumUeis, weak soups, frogs, fid- ^ 
dlers, and fripperies? and adoptinj; the uni^)aring 
creed of that intderant literary pontiff Johnson, 
he exdaims, as he shivers before a smoky wood 
fire, and gazes with despair upon the cold tiled 
pavement of his room, ^^ Extra Sritanniam 

nuOa solus J^ 

« The Frenchman, on the other hand, crosses 

the narrow strait, to which he has given the lin- 
gular appellation of the Sleeve ; and concerning 
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which, I once saw a French caricature. It ve^ 

« 

presented Bonaparte endeavouring to creep into 
the sleeve of a coat ; while a great staring figure 
m red, intended for LcRoi George^ ' stood^ oveif 
him with a drawn sword, saying, ** si tu oses^ Itf 
y resterOs.''* 

** To return to our traveller. He lands in good 
humour aud good will : he has been very sick, 
Mais tm peu de bouillon arrangera tout ceia. 
The commissioners of the hotels crowd round 
him, and he proceeds to the Tete du Roi tenue 
par Podevin, But soon all his latent prejudices 
are put into action, Point de bouiUiy une sonpe 
comme de Teau, du vin comme de Tencre, et rien 
gu'une sauce blanche. Quel pays d'Heretiques t 
cent Religions^ mats qiCune sauce ! Then on 
his journey up to London. The rapidity of the 
diligences affrights him ; the exorbitant charges 
at the Inns make him wish himself again at 
Beauvais; and the dark foggy atmosphere of 
London, as he descends the precipitous steep 
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into Greenwich, recalls to his terrified 
the pistols and the poisons, and the suicidal tasle 
of the country, where the sun never shines. Nor 
is his distress alleviated, when he arrives at the 
White Bear. All is Babel and confusion aipund 
him ; nothing but cries <^ Coach^ Coach, and 
frequent attempts of the porters to carry off his 
sac de nmt to a fiacre. His fare is demanded 
by a man who. keeps his hat on his head; 
and who, instead of a profound bow, for. the 
munificent foar boire of twelve Mmsy throws them 
into the kennel, and calls him a French fool. 
When he has at last succeeded in discovering hi» 
friend in Poland-street, he finds him half English, 
eating beef and potatoes, and drinking porter. 
He sets forth in search of a Restaurateur^ and 
dans un carreauy as he calls it, or square, actu- 
ally discovers a real undoubted (Hie. He en- 
ters delighted, orders his juHewne, his JHcan^ 
deofUy his omelette a/ux Jliies fierbes, and his 
demi bouteUk de Bour^ogne. He has omitted 
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to examine the carte; ^^mais c*est 6gal!^ he 
knows well enough the price of these aiticles. 
A la bonheur! he exclaims as he finishes 
his portion of Parmesan, and calls for the note. 
MaiSn Grand Dieu! ten shillings! Why he 
could have a superb dinner chez Very^ la demi 
tasse and peHt verre included, for less. He has 
scarcely recovered from the dismay which this oc- 
currence has exdted within him, when he strolls 
into a coffee-house. He takes his hat off as be 
enters, and makes a bow to a lady, who happens 
to be sitting at a table, waiting till her husband 
comes down stairs, and whom he has mistaken 
for the dame du Cofnptoir. He addresses his 
conversation to a gentleman near him, who 
scarcely answers him, and looks at him su^. 
'ciously. Baffled in his attempt to procure a 
game at dominoes, he calls for coffee, which is 
brought to him in a large silver vessel, surrounded 
by a labyrinth of basins and cups. The coffee 
seems like the scourings of the boiler at the 
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Cqfi de Foi ; and his grimaces and fumoyanoe 
are prodigious. He rises to leave the cafi, and 
gracefully pours the contents of the sugar-basin 
into his pockety amidst the laughter of the per- 
sons who are near, and the indignant expostula- 
tions of the waiter. And to crown all, the four- 
pence which he had laid down upon the table, 
and the one which he presents to the waiter, 
are both scornfully rejected, and two shillings are 
angrily demanded. Such are the miseries which 
await many an unfortunate native of this country, 
who crosses over to England, with all the vain 
and pert prejudices of his nation, which, though 
diffidently shewn, render him just as ridiculous, 
and really uiftomfortable, as the sullen English- 
man.^^ 
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' CHAPTER XIV. 

Mv friend the Pedestrian f>r(^x)sed, that we 
should walk together to the'Lazarette^ as I had 
been long anxious to see this singular building. 
It is built upon a rising ground, to the right of 
the harbour, and open to the mfluence of the 
Mistral This wind> which, I have had frequent 
occasion to mention, is one of those peculiar 
phaenomena which a£Pect particular districts : it 
blows from the north-west, and, when gentle, 
diffuses an agreeable and reiresRing coolness 
upon the parched vineyards and thirsty fields. 
But it frequently sweeps over Provence with 
the utmost fury^ howling along the troubled 
waters of the Rhone, shaking, and sometimes 
shattering the bridge of boats, which con- 
nects the ancient town of Tarascon with its 
opposite neighbour, B^aucaire, so well known 
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as the Leipdc of France. And then spreading 
itself away through the country^ it snatches up 
the thick heaps of white dust, that have lain accu- 
mulating for months upon the roads, and whirls 
them in a blinding cloud upon the passenger and 
the pasture. And I myself have seen the air as 
thick for miles round with this dust as if it were 
snowing. It has been known to continue for 
weeks and months together, and to disappear 
for as long a period ; as for instance, during tlie 
miserable days that Marseilles passed, when 
oppressed by the plague. For it is considered 
in the Provencal harbours a great dispelter of 
the unwholesom^ir, which may, and probably 
does, arise from the beating of a southern sun 
upon a tideless sea. The waters of the ports 
upon the Mediterranean are not renewed and re- 
freshed by the influx of pure waves ; all the mud 
and filth of the city run into them, and a dan- 
gerous steam must arise from the corruption 
and constant contamination which thus take 
place. 
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The Lazarette is a very large establishment ; 
but, as I have before set down an account of 
its r^ulations, it will not be necessary for me to 
record much concerning it now. We were ad- 
mitted within an outer gate, upon which might 
well be inscribed those lines which Dante has 
placed over his Inferno : 

^' Per me si ya nella cittii dolente. 
Per me si va nelP etemo dolore. 
Per me si va fra la perduta gente !" 

Beyond the gate we found a long passage 

separated from the rest of the building by a 

treble screen of iron, behind which the persons 

who are performing quarantine stand when 

they wish to communicate with their friends. 

Several were then engaged in this agreeable 

employment, but looked extremely ridiculous^ 

thus caged up. They had more the appearance 

of the royal lions and tigers which I remember 

to have been so delighted with when a child, as 

they roamed backwards and forwards in their 
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iron dens, lashing their bodies with their spiry 
tails, and glaring out through the bars upon 
the impudent intruders. But yet, appalUng re- 
flection ! those men, vere they but admitted to 
the embrace and society of thdr friends, might 
work as much, aye and more, horrible mischief 
than the wildest and worst of savage beasts. 
Look at the sad history of the Plague, and even 
now the frightful condition of Barcelona. The 
last accounts from that place were, indeed distress- 
ing ; it had become a second Marseilles under the 
fearfullest influ^oe of pestilence ; but, alas ! 
unlike her, in the devotedness and heroism of 
its dtizens. For they are divided against them- 
selves ; the pest of anarchy has united itself in 
most unholy league with the fever*s yellow 
banners; and they march on unchecked, nay, 
even aided by the mad and parricidal civil war- 
fare of the Catatonians. I am informed that the 
deaths exceed 1500 a-day, and that sonie 
wretches have been detected in mixing poison 
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among the fish in the • public market : that, of 
the physicians who went down thither from 
Paris, in noble emulation of the two Charitable 
Sisters, one has died, and another is in great' 
danger : that the disease has spread all along 
the coast of Spain, and that Cadiz herself begins 
to tremble : that the suburbs of the city are 
covered with the dead bodies of persons who at-^ 
tempted to make from the city, and who were 
instantly shot by the Sanitary Cordon. It has 
been asserted, that the establishment of this 
latter precaution, which has also taken place in 
France, is more likely to introduce the infection 
than avert it ; as it will be impossible to prevent 
the troops from, having communication with 
some diseased persons. And this has ^ven rise 
to an anxious discussion respecting the nature of 
the yellow fever, whether it be contagious or 
infectious. I am not suffidently versed in these 
matters to decide the question; but from the in- 
quiries I have made here, I should rather be in* 
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dined to consider it as infectious simply, and not 

conta^ous. I say, ^mply, because it appears to 

me that it is much more easy to take precautions 

against such diseases, than against those which 

are contagious. This has been proved in the 

present instance, with respect to Marseilles ; for 

it is now well known, that a man who had been 

employed on board one of the suspected vessels, 

in discharging her cargo, and had been allowed, 

finally, to come on shore, died a day or two after 

of the yellow fever. He lodged in one of the 

streets of the old city, where the plague first 

broke out, and must have communicated with 

the other inmates of the house. The authorities 

got intelligence of the circumstance, and the 

house was instantly blocked up, the man buried 

in quick-lime» and his wife, and all the persons 

whom they' could possibly suspect of having had 

intercourse with the deceased, sent to the Laza- 

rette. This happened some time back, and was 

not, I believei generally known for some days. 
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But when it did become known, it excited great 
alarm here. Many families quitted their bouses, 
and fled away to Avignon, and some even to 
Lyons. The news of our position reached Paris » 
every body there considered us as a lost people^ 
and I certunly saw a letter, stating that in that 
city it was very positively affirmed, that we were 
djdng by twenties and thirties a day. 



<t 



£xteinplo Libyse magnas it Faxna per urbes. 



Parva metu primo mox sese attollit in auras^ 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit. 

And I have no doubt that very shortly, though 
parva metu primoy she would have hidden 
(not her diminished head) among the clouds, 
and that thirty would have been made, according 
to Falstaff's arithmetic, three hundred. Nay, so 
far was this report carried, that an Englishman 
who left this place six weeks ago for Naples, has 
just returned as he went; for the vessel was 
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reJPused admittance into the harbour, as coming 
from a diseased port ; and so said he to me, *^ I 
am come back re mftctA. But, thank God, this 
second visitation was averted from these walls, 
for nothing further has occurred ; and it would 
appear, from this circumstance, that the disease 
is clearly only infectious ; for had it been oonta- 
gious, we should be now, perhaps, spread about 
the streets in agony, with no Chevalier Rose or 
good Belsunce to console and comfort our bodily 
and mental pains. The symptoms of this com- 
pliant may be easily mistaken for a common head- 
ache, till the fatal black vomit appeara; then, 
indeed, there can be no uncertainty. It has 
been said, that if between the paroxysms of this 
fever strong doses of bark and port wine be given 
to the diseased persons, a cure may be ^confi- 
dently expected. 

We saw, through the grating, the captain of 
the American vessel that was wrecked the otha* 
day, watched closely by a guard. His reflec- 
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lions could not be the most agreeable during his 
captivity; nor. would, I imagine, those of any 
person be, thus imprisoned, in the josidst of 
death and danger. No communication is per- 
mitted between persons who are in any way sus- 
pected as to their health ; and thus a man stalks 
about like some blighted and deserted sinner, 
and is reduced to the amusement of scrawling 
ypon the walls of his prison, impatient and que- 
rulous sentences ; such, for instance, as ** La vie 
est une quarcmtaine pofwr le paradis.** Looking 
down ( upon the sea when we quitted the Laza^ 
rette, -we could perceive some of the exiled ships 
riding at their anchors, and boats engaged in 
bringing off either their sick, or their cargoes. 
These latter, as I have I believe before remarked, 
are conveyed to the Lazarette, according to their 
nature, where they are subjected to the opera- 
tion of being purified. The merchandize which 
is considered capable of communicating the in- 
fection, cpnsists of silks, linen stufis of all kinds, 
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cottoD, sponges ; nay, books, chaplets, and rosa^ 
Ties. The boats were slowly labouring along 
with their dangerous burthens, and I thought I 
could almost see some sickening yellow wretch 
drinking in the light Misfraly which he hoped 
might cool his burning entrails. ** Let us de- 
scend towards the harbour," said my companion; 
and on our way thither we passed an old gate, the 
only remnant then left in these streets of -their 
old Roman masters. It was neither remarkable 
for beauty of architectural ornaments or form, 
but it might perhaps have been the entrance by 
which Constantine had been secretly admitted 
into the city, and through which the body of 
the strangled Maximin, which was discovered in 
the eleventh century, in a marble tomb, might 
have been conveyed, when Raynambauld, the 
Archbishop of Aries, ordered that the pagan 
bones should be cast into the sea. We passed 
on, and reached the quay* It was crowded with 
the idle and the industrious, the merchant, the 

VOL. II. c 
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sailor, and the politician. Greece, England, 
Spain, Paris, su^^Hed ample food for all ; and 
the crowd and conversation seemed to be as 
varied as the rich piles of fruit and goods that lay 
along the wharfs mixed with ropes and huge iron 
rings, and casks of oil. The fishermen, in thar 
red caps and coarse rough brown jackets, were 
dropping about in their Spanish-looking boats ; 
and a watchful gendarme was lounging along 
here and there, and occadonally snatching the 
forbidden cigar from the detected sailor. For 
the use of this luxury is strictly forbidden upon 
the quay, lest some unlucky spark might commu- 
nicate with the vast quantity of hemp and flax 
which Marseilles imports from the north. As we 
walked down toward the'mouth of the harbour, 
a large brig came sweeping in with a considera. 
ble part of her stem torn away ; and as she 
{Mtssed between the two forts of St. John and St. 
Nicholas, and beneath th^t of Notre Dame, 
which, perched upon a barren beetling rock 
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above the latter fiNrt, seems to be looking down 
upon t^ dty and waters at its feet as its pecu- 
liar charge, the crew unoovered thar heads, 
and reverently croBsed themselves. They had 
probably been hard pressed at sea, as the af^peap- 
anoe of their ship denoted, and they wne thank- 
ing the blessed Virgin for hor intercession. 
'^ The superstition and strangely contrasted be- 
haviour of sailors in danger,^' said I to my com- 
pani(Mi, ^^ is a singular feature in their nature. 
At one time, brave and bold as the waves they 
are climbuig over, they dare and defy the storm, 
the cannonj and the concealed battery. But, 
should they happen to sail from a port on an un- 
lucky day, — should their beads be wron^y num- 
bered, or their paternoster be pronounced im- 
perfectly, depression and dread hang upon them ; 
and they feel all the old influence of the omen 
and the augur. Those men who are now mov« 
ing by, and offering up their thanksgiving for 
their preservation, were probably encouraged in 

c a 
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the working of tlieir ship during her dangerous 
troubles, by isome favourable sign, some unusual 
brightness of the lamp that was burning near 
the picture of their patron St. Nicholas. Else 
they had perhaps yielded to the terrors of th e 
tempest, and the splitting ship would have 
echoed with th^r drunken and desperate cries. ^ 
We ascended the Place de la Tourette, in whose 
pits lies the dust of a city. Magistrates, Priests, 
nobles, slaves, and fair female forms, were all 
cast into the moaning caverns ; and those impres- 
sive lines of Virgil, in which he describes the^ 
husbandman ploughing a field of battle, might 
be here applied to the fisherman : 

" Grandiaque effossis mirabitur osfta sepulchris." 

, We proceeded up to the church, which stands at 
the end of the terrace^ and which is said to have 
been built upon the site of an ancient temple of 
Diana. It is mean and neglected, as are all the 
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churches of this city, and very unlike the sump* 
tuous cathedrals of the Netherlands, where, 
however, I am inclined to think no deeper de-^ 
votion prevails than in these southern dimes. 
For, if the piety and sanctity of a Christian 
temple are to be estimated according to the num- 
ber of holy relics which it contains, VElgUse 
MofeurCj which is the name given to this church, 
may fairly boast of its illustrious ori^n and trea^- 
sury. It is asserted to have been founded by 
St. Lazarus himself, the brother of Mary Mag- 
dalen, who were bodi, together with St Martha 
and Joseph of Arimlithea, exposed by the Jews, 
in a vessel without sails, to the winds and waves, 
which, less cruel than their persecutors, wafted 
the saintly band to the shores of Provence; 
They dispersed themselves with holy zeal over 
the sinful country ; but Lazarus remained at 
Marseilles, and founded this church upon the 
ruins of the Phocsean Temple. Mary Magda- 
len, the humble penitent, ever mindful of her 
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former guilt, and of its necessary penanoe, re-« 
tired to the barren mountain of St. Victor, which : 
looks down upon Aix, and shew« itself to the 
mariner far out at sea, Tliere Ae inhabited a 
grotto hollowed out of the rock, and there, 
amidst self-denial and mortification^ she died* 
But her influence and memory still lingered 
about the rugged walls whidi her tears and 
trials had hallowed; and many a pdlgrim^ 
age, and many a vow, were accomplished with- 
in their still recesses. Louis XIV. and 
his mother Anne of Austria, both knelt at 
the feet of the Colossal statue of the Saint,^ 
which then existed, but which the Revolutionary 
crusade against the images of God and man 
struck down into dust. The legend is firmly 
believed by the simple peasants ; and even the 
more enlightened and enlarged mind may pause 
before it rejects entirely the fond imagination. 
The enthusiastic feelings which arise at the 
fancied presence of the dust of heroes or poets« 
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may be alike excited towards holier things ; aad 
he who is warmed to patnotism by the idea that 
he stands near the ashes of Nelson or Washings 
ton, in which are still living their ^^ wonted fires,^ 
may feel his Iieart becoming more humble and 
devoted to God by the contemplation of those 
sjjff^ which tradition has invested with the odour 
of ^sanctity. Wh^n the fierce Crusaders, re^ 
with blood and slaughter, and trampling upon 
the malicious and turbaned Infidel, had planted 
the Christian banner upon the holy hill of Zion, 
the »gfat of the stony sepulchre in which they be- 
lieved the wounded body of their Saviour to have 
been laid, softened and subdued their impetuous 
vengeance; they knelt in awe and admiration be* 
fore it; and. casting away their shields and drip- 
ping swords, and clasping their mailed hands in 
unanimous prayer, they felt, for a time, the pre- 
sence of the God of peace and love. In what 
were the morals of the French people benefited 
1^ their contemptuous annihilation of those le- 
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gcnds and holy jdaoes, which ftnn so ocmsider- 
able a part of the Boman Catholic Religion ? 
-Did it make them kinder or better ? No. On 
the contrary, they became more wicked, and 
more frantic. The very populace of Marseilles, 
who would have formerly trusted in the inter- 
cesaon of thar Saints, and have endured misery 
in patience, became, upon their abolition, the 
most licentious and lawless of the Republican 
banditti. # » # 

An Abbe, who is collecting alms for the poor 
Christians in Palestine, is to preach to-morrow 
in the principal church, and I propose going 
thither. 

Jan. 9. I went this morning to hear the 
Abbe Demahures deliver his discourse. The 
church was crowded to excess. There was no 
mass ; it was simply an exhortation and address 
to the charitable feelings of his fellow Christians. 

The Abb^ was a man apparently about forty, 
dressed in a large black robe, and from his chin 
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hung a loDg' black beard. His text was taken 
from Isiuah : " The wilderness, the solitary place 
shall be glad; . . . and the desert shdl rejince, and 
blossom as the rose.'" He began by explaining 
the text in the sense' in which he wi^ed the 
words to be particularly understood by his con- 
gregation, and endeavoured to impress upon 
their minds the importance of his mission. He 
then went on to describe what that mission was, 
and concluded his sermon with a pathetic en- 
treaty^ that his hearers would believe impticitly 
the tale of distress he had told them ; that 
his humble voice might not be raised, as that of 
one crying in the wilderness, to pillars of sand 
and suffocating winds ; and that, by their power- 
ful aid and assistance, they would cause the 
poor destitute churches of Palestine to be glad 
and blossom again, as the refreshed rose. The 
scene was striking. The church was filled with 
all descriptions of persons, and all apparently 
listening in deep attention. The voice of the 

c5 
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preacher, as it echoed down the aisle, and talked 
of the suffering pilgrim, the persecuted hermit, 
and the pious protection of those who listened 
to him, sounded like that of the venerable 
Peter, as he animated and excited the surround* 
ing multitude to the first Crusade ; smd I almost 
expected to hear, as he concluded, the unani- 
mous shout, ^^It is die will of Grod! it is the 
will of God r 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Jan. 90. Mt friend the pedestrian came up 
yesterday^ and asked me to accompany him t6 
Nice ; biit I declined, at least for the present. 
I have become attached to this place, and my 
health is in that state that I cannot bear the 
fatigue of trayelling. He remained with me the 
whole day, imd afforded me very great amuse* 
ment, by relating to me some of the various 
scenes he has passed through since he had re- 
aded in this countty* He has lived in different 
parts of the Continent, and remained a consider- 
able tune at Lyons, which he described to me as 
a noble city, rich in trade, and in the beauty of 
its position. 

He is an enthusiastic admirer of Nature, and 
told me that he used to. pass much of his tim« 
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in wandering along the high woody banks of 
the Saone, which unites itself with the Rhone 
below the dty. He particularly described to me, 
with considerable ingenuity, a small island 
called risle BarbCj which lies in the centre of the 
Saone, close to the village of that name, about 
two miles from Lyons; and which, on the 
Patron Saint's day, with its gay tents and flags,^ 
and waving trees, and high<capped peasants, 
presented the appearance of some gay triumphal 
galley, slowly making her way down the river ; 
and he also mentioned to me, tlie q)lendid 
effect produced by the procesuon of the holy 
Sacrament upon the FSte Dieu, as it spread it^ 
self down the long (iuai du Rhine: — the cloud- 
less sun shining full upon the silver censers, the 
waving plumes of the canopy, the military 
escort, the altars, like blooming bowers, placed 
at intervals all along as far as the eye could 
reach, the white streamers hanging in long lines 
fn»aQi the windows of the houses, and the bare 
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heads' of the thousands that lined the stone 
piunpets and bridges, and the broad river be- 
neath, slowly pacing on, and almost lingering 
about the rushy bankis, as the priest held up 
the glory-encircled Host 

^^ After having wandered over different parts 
of France for nearly a year,'* my friend conti- 
nued, ** I began to feel anxious to know some- 
thing about my friends in England. I determined 
upon leaving Lyons, where I then was, and re- 
turning towards the coast of France, by way of 
Switzerland and the Rhine. I quitted Lyons 
one evening just before sunset, after the heat of 
the day, in the month of June. As I ascended the 
eminence which stands at the end of the Qjaai 
du RhSne^ and which commences the road to 
Geneva, I paused, to look back upon the 
city I was leaving. The Rhdne ran below 
me, and making a majestic turn, held on its 
mighty course by the long white quays, with 
their trees and steeples, and lofty houses ; while 
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the Pont Moratid threw its slender arches acrosj 
the waters, which rushed through them in rip^ 
pling eddies. Beyond, on the other side^ were 
^elds, and vineyards, and long low marshes, and 
promenades ; while the mountains of Dauphine 
W6re {^reading themselves in the distance. But 
more to the left, rose up in the clear evening sky « 
a dome, solitary and gigantic. It was the crest 
of Mont Blanc. Its distance was probably, in a 
straight line, eighty <»: ninety miles, and yet X 
saw it distinctly, and apparently near. I am in^ 
dined, as you may have observed, to think deejpty 
upon all I see ; and I have always found thai 
the effect produced upon me by beholding these 
stupendous works of Nature at a distance, is 
greater than when I am beneath them. Thqr 
leave an impression of mysterious awe upon kny 
mind ; and I can compare the feelings with which 
I looked at Mont Blanc, to nothing else than 

» 

those with which I contemplate eternity. There 
it was still and stately, nor could any one 
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assert, that its foundatioDs were not laid in the 
wBdemess of glaciers and torrents. But between 
ine and it, all was unknown and untrodden ; a 
wide space of meadow, garden, vineyard, and 
rocky glen . must be passed, ere it could be 
reached ; and yet it was as certain, that the 
mountun was beycmd, as that the bell which I 
heard tolling from the cathedral, and which 
swung its sullen sound even to my feet, was 
hanging, though out of my reach and ken, in its 
goihic tower. I turned to proceed : the sun 
suddenly sunk behind the dome, leaving it of a 
deadly white and livid colour, as the dark rock 
showed itself here and there through the snow. 
I paced on through the old provinces of Bresse 
and Bugey, towards Geneva. These two pro- 
vinces formerly belcmged to the Duke of Savoy, 
and were obtained from him in exchange for Susa, 
which commands the mountain-pass into Pied* 
mont, by le bon Roi Henri, I need not mention 
his numerical posidon ; as unfortunately the ap- 
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pellation which describes his character, at the same 
time points out to all who have read history, this 
among the few bright exceptions to the usual 
catalogue of kingly names. He was accused of 
having by this exchange made peace, eomnie un 
marchandj in giving up the town which com- 
manded an easy access into the Promised Land of 
Europe; but Henry was content withthe simp le 
merit of having strengthened his frontier, with- 
out desiring the more brilliant possession that 
might have caused another Pavia. My road lay 
along the banks of the Rhone, which came rush- 
ing down from its native glacier. It was swollen 
with recent rains, and its dark rippling waters 
swept by the winding banks like a iiyirig host. 
The country through which I passed, after my 
three days' march, was wild and mountainous, 
and seemed to be gradually swelling from the 
wide plains of France, into the rocky spires 
and snowy crags of Savoy.'*' 

^' I passed the gulph where the angry Rhone 
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Sinks into its rebellious channel, and is idmost 
lost, till at some distance it rises again, at first 
gentle and repentant, but soon resumes its stern 
and stormy course as it hurries away to the 
Mediterranean. I remember I was asked for 
my passport there. The Commissary, who was 
a short pursy man, with a red Burgundy face, 
sat at a small desk in all the dignity of a village 
authority, and stared at me through his specta- 
cles, as he read in good French my title c^ 
gentUhomme Anglois. My general appearance 
certainly was not much Uke that of a nobleman, 
having an old cloth knapsack on my back, a 
hat which might very well have passed for Ge- 
neral Monk'^s in Westminster Abbey, and a 
coat which was very like a poefs. My shoes 
were still in worse plight, for the stony road of 
the mountains had so maltreated them, that I 
was literally in the situation of Peter Pindar'^s 
pilgrim on his way to Loretto. However, as 
gentUhomme Anglois I certainly was described ; 
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and the inan> looking at me suspiciously^ asked 
me where I was going, and said with a sneer, 
*^ MaJiA ! Mormev/r^ si f^tais gentHhomme^ je 
ne voyagerois pas d pied. Je svis bon pieUm 
pourtanty His appearance, however, I pre- 
sumed within myself to think, was very unlike 
that of a man capable of toiling up a mountain, 
for his 1^ were so thick and fat, and his neck 
so short, that I should as soon have su^)ected 
a barrel of being a pedestrian. However, the 
Commissary of Blanchy had a right at Blanchf 
to be what he pleased, but none to sneer at me ; 
so I very sh(^tly told him that if he wanted to 
know where I was going he must look at my 
passport, and, as for his preferring any other 
conveyance than that of his own feet, it was no 
affair of mine. A few boys that were lounging 
at the door of the oflSce, and the d^uty*s deputy, 
seemed thunderstruck at my disrespectful reply, 
but nothing further passed ; and the man having 
examined and signed my passport, I marched 
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on. I passed the night at an inn just above 
Greneva, in a small village ; and my fondness for 
odd incidents had very nearly inv<dved*me in » 
serious inconvenience.'*^ 

^^ The innke^r, seeing that I was rather a 
singular-looking traveller, treated me with little 
ceremony, as my title was in my pocket, but my 
worn-out shoes stared him in the face. I reach-* 
ed the inn about sunset, and the roan was sitting 
before his door. I asked tf I could have a bed 
for the night. The innkeeper examined me froni 
top te toe, and then said, *^ Maisje pense que 
out. There is a room, is there not, Jeannette ?^^ 
calling to his daughter, who was engaged in pre^ 
paring aupper within. The girl came innnedi* 
ately to the door with a piece of veal in her hand, 
into which she was inserting little pins of lard, 
and which made the meat look something like a 
red cribbage-board. She was a pretty bruette 
enough ; and if I had been in better funds 
than I was then, and more like a Seiffjteur^ I 
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had not fared ill in the hands of la DemoiseUe 
de TAuberge, But my present appearance was 
enough Xd banish all that kind of thing; and she 
said rather too haughtily^ I thought, since she was 
addressing me, ^* Oui, vous pouvez avoir un UV 
This reply, however, was ambiguous, as it fre- 
quently happens in these small inns that there is 
only one room, which contains three or four beds. 
However, I made the best of it ; and unbuck- 
ling my knapsack, I sat myself down on a bench 
at the door.*" 

^^ Th€ evening was uncommonly beautiful, 
and from my seat I could see part of the range 
of the Jura mountains^ which were "up-heaving 
their broad bare backs to the sky." " II paroit^' 
said the innkeeper, with that sort of look that a 
man assumes when he is endeavouring to say 
something impertinent in an easy jocose manner 
~" U pa/roit^''* nodding at them with his head, 
** que ces souHers^la s'ermuyent de vos pieds et de 
leur hifgue route, lis seront bien contents de ae 
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repaser che^ le savetier.'^ All this was quite true; 
and as I have always found it the best way on 
these occaaons to take such things in good hu- 
mour, I replied, that I thought^ so toa My 
patience under this attack made us friends di- 
rectly, and calling to his daughter, he told her 
to bring us the goutc* " Come, Sir,'** said 
he, " choquonsf to our better acquaintance.'* I 
did not omit making my bow to the demoiselle 
as I drank ^^ to our better acquaintance;^ and 
my bow certainly neutralized the effect of my 
shoes, for she said, the gentleman is tired ; per- 
haps he would like to have his supper, and retire 
early. I seconded this proposition, and ordered 
some warm milk and bread. The innkeeper 
seemed disposed to recommence hostilities at this 
death-blow to his usual supper charge of 8/1 10«. 

* This is a small glass of brandy, which answers to 
our stirrup-cup in some instances, and in others, as it 
was used here. 

t Let us hob-and-nob. 
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but I added directly, <^ and let me have et 
bottle of wine now.'' The storm passed off 
instantaneously ; and we were soon seated 
at the table with our Vin de Becmfolois. — 
". Here 's to the health of your comrades/' 
said the innkeeper, swallowing a large - glass 
of wine that I had poured out for him : ** I 
have seen many of them, and capital walkers 
they are; a little wild though, and not much 
like scholars.'^ What the deuce does be 
mean ? thought I, and I was going to ask him, 
when he continued, ^ Ma Jbi ! you German 
students had better mind your Greek and Latin, 
than go wandering away to fight against the 
Turks. It is a poor business, and the Greeks 
won't thank you much, after all, for they want 
money more than men.**' Here was a curious 
mistake ! However, I determined upon humour- 
ing it, as there appeared to be no gensdarme sta- 
tioned in the inn. " Why, as to money,'" said 
I, " to be sure we have not much of that,"*' and 
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the initkeeper eyed me again; ^^but we hare 
stout hearts and arms, and we know pretty well 
how to fight;' " Diable r said the inao> '' tha(. 
is a ciirioos life tor a scholar ; I thought you 
fought only with your pens and your books. 
But pray, what part of Germany are you of?"* 
I had it all before me where to choose, so I r^ 
scdutely replied, of Stutgard. ^^ Ah ! ta JoHe 
viOe/'* said mine host, *^Je la connais UenJ" You 
have die advantage of me thai, thought I. ^' II 
is upwards of three and twenty years ago, before 
jrou were bom, young man, that I was there 
with our army, and well do I remember the 
time ; — r we were commanded by Moreau, k 
traitre ! but we all loved him then; ay, and 
if he had wished, he mig^t have been our gene- 
ral now. Pardi I we had hard work of it there ; 
the Archduke never let us rest, and soon 
beat away back to the Rhine the other army 
that was commanded by Jourdan, which was to 
communicate with us. And, after all, nous voUd 
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in full retreat, too, across the DeviFs Forest; 
for it was black and gloomy as himself; and 
many a man found Hell or Paradise among its 
.desperate defiles !* But a noble retreat it was, 
harassed as we were by the Austrian Duke» and 
that emigrant Bourbon.*' « Which ?" said I. " Oh ! 
d'Enghien ! d^Enghien ! he that got his deserts 
afterwards ; and yet that was a black affair, too. 
As to Moreau, what a pity it was that a man 
who could bring off his army so well, should go 
and have his legs shot off in an Austrian camp ! 
Mais i la scmU desjolieiJUles de voire ViUe,"*' and 
he winked at me as he savoured the wine, which 
he seldom tasted at his own expense ; ^^ I used to 
drink to their healths when I was there, in bright 
bumpers of Rhein wine. I was quartered in 

* In the Black Forest there. was an inn^ which took 
for its sign '* The Kingdom of Heaven,'' and the pea- 
sants used to say, that, in that wood, either Heaven or 
Hell were found. 
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the bouse of a woman that sold ^it ; and in 
ope of the skirmishes about the city was 
w<»inded ; she took case of me, and so did her 
daugjiter, my dear wife, God rest her ! I mar- 
ried her, Sir, after the peace of Leoben, and 
brought her here, and we lived as lu4)pily as we 
could with our little girls. My wound here,^ 
pointing to his leg, which, I had not dinienred 
before, was lame, ^* kept me safe with my wife. 
But she died. Sir, — ^as we all must ! Our Curi 
said that ^ she made a good ^d ;' and I know 
it, if he did .not say so^ for she had he&i kind 
and charitable. Perhaps you may know the 
house she used to live in; it was close to the 
Museum, a small low building, not far from 
the banks of the little river there.^ 

I b^an now to repent a little of my new cha- 
racter, and .proceeded to baiire Ja eampoffne^ as 
the French say. The innkeeper asked me vari- 
ous questions respecting people he had known ^ 
at Stiitgttrd; and conduded, by commencing 

VOL. ^i. n 
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a conversation in Gennan with me. ^^Komen 
mein Herr^'' smd he, ^* liehen Ae diese Wein ? er 
ist recht gut f^ I have acquired a little acquaint- 
ance with that language since, and should have 
been glad to have had the same then, for the 
man might as well have talked to n^e in Arabic. 
I knew, however, that^ Fa was German for Yes, 
so I hazarded the monosyllable. ^^Dcls ist 
wohlf* said the innkeeper; ^'diese Wein ist 
nicht travaiUe^ as we say in French." •* Ka,'* 
responded I again, and instantly perceived my 
blunder; for the man^ luckily however in 
French, attacked me. ^^ Comment^ Monsieur 
TEtudiantf what do you say there ? that my 
wine is doctored?" **0h ! non^ 7U)n," I stam- 
mered out; "but I left my country so young 
that I have almost forgotten my own lan- 
guage.'^' " Tant pisj" said the man, rather 
surlily, and I thought suspiciously; but just' 
then came the smiling Jeannette to the door of 
the house, and informed me that^ my milk and 
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bread were ready. " Am," said I, ^'faijaim^ 
and I went into the house, where mj sujqper 
was set out. The inakeepa* came in, and sat 
himself down before the kitchen fire, which I 
could just see through the door of the room I 
was in ; and at a round wooden table sat two 
rouliersy or waggoners, taking their supper 
of harico beans. I was of course anxious to 
avcnd all fresh conversation with the innkeeper, 
which might have further betrayed my incogniio ; 
so, after I had finished my milk, I called Jean- 
nette, and she showed me my room ; which was 
at the top of a narrow staircase, and had a small 
window looking upon the road. I told Jean- 
nette that I intended to start very early in the 
morning, and paid her my reckoning, and gave 
her a firanc for herself. ^^ Oh^ Monsieur r said 
she, ** you can easily open the door ; etje couche 
moi Umtprh de voiUt so that I shall hear you/' 
Now there are some wandering adventurers 
that this coiiche UnUpris de voue would have in- 
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sUgated to some hammscarum trick; but^ as 
you perceive, I am too much of a philosopher to 
become a Don Juan. Jeannette wished me 
good night, and drawing to the door, which 
hady as usual^ no lock, left me to myself. 

My apartment was singularly furnished : some 
large wooden chests stood there ; one of which 
I ventured to open, and there beheld Jeannette's 
Sunday finery, and a magnificent cocked hat and 
cpat of the old regime, that had belonged pro- 
bably to some seigneur du viOage, and had fal- 
len to the share* of the innkeeper s father, who 
was of this part of the country, at the destnio* 
tion of the noble pigeon-house and chateau. 
For you must know, tliat it was considered for- 
merly a distinguisliing mark of nobility to be 
entitled to a pigeon-^bouse. To return to the 
flimiture of my chamber: in one comer was 
a strange-looking closet, something like Blue- 
beard's ; and the same curiosity was excited with- 
in me to inspect it, as impelled the unfortunate 
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Fatinia. Besides, some bravo might be concMled _ 
within it ; and b^re opening the door^ I cautft- 
ouslj felt about the room fiir the chinks «f a trqp* 
door, through whidi my mangled body was to 
be cast. I opened the closet, which turned out 
to be a very 9c^ one^ for it contained sundry 
f»eces of cold bouSli^ and butter and bread. It 
was, howeva*, a mark of confidence in Jeannette, 
to leave me alone with them ; and I prepared to 
undress mysdf in great security, when I heard 
a noise in the road bdow, and saw two gens- 
darmes ride up to the inn, escorting a couple of 
runaway galley-slaves, as I guessed them to be 
from their peculiarly haggard appearance. I 
just saw them dismounting by the light of the 
moon, and calling for the innkeeper to take their 
horses. The prisoners were chained together^ 
and danked into the house after the gensdarmes, 
who made the kitchen resound widi their calls 
for supper, and the stamfung of their heavy 
boots. Voire passeport^ Monsieur — the U Bof^O' 
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cani talisman of the Police, darted across^ my 
mind ; and I felt myself in a cold sweat as I 
recollected my inconsiderate assumption of the 
suspicious character of a German Student and 
Crusader. The innkeeper, I thought, would most 
assuredly mention his having one of those pubKc 
personages in his house, and my imagination re- 
presented me chained, as an impostor and dan- 
gerous spy, to the slaves, and led away to Lyons. 
I remained perfectly quiet, however, listening in 
much anxiety to the conversation below, and ex- 
pecting every instant to hear ^Majbiy UJhut bien 
Jhire attention icesptetonsJd, go, my girl, and ai^ 
for his papers/ But to my great relief, nothing 
of this sort passed, and the noise below gradually 
died away. I could not however sleep, as I was 
considering how I should get off in the morning, 
which, as it broke into my room, found me fe- 
verish and perplexed. 

I got up and dressed myself. I took the pre- 
caution of removing all my baggage from my 
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knapsack, and put it into my pockety with the 
knapsack, which was small, and could just con- 
tain my necessary changes of linen ; then, taking 
my shoes in my hand, I cautiously descended 
the stairs. When I got down^ the door which 
separated it from the kitchen was shut, and I 
peeped through the glass above it : one of the 
gensdarmes was fast asleep near the fireplace ; 
and the other was standing at the door of the 
inn, and seemed to be examining the appearance 
<^the weather. I hesitated a moment before 
emerging from my reconnoitring post; but it 
was better to have to do with one than two, so 
out I came. The noise I made in opening the 
door made the gensdarme turn round, and the 
runaways who were chained to a strong wooden 
bench, which was fastened to the wall, and were 
lying on one side of the room, turned their 
h^ads and looked at me. The gensdarme quitted 
the door, and entering the kitchen, said, ** You 
are early this morning, friehd'' ^* Oui,'" said I, 
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in my best Freocli, ^* J^ai lain i aUer ce'matin f 
and putting on my shoes, I was quietly passing 
the man, when he said, ^^JUons I JUons ! you are 
in a great hurry, prcfiez lagouU auparavanij** and 
he poured out two small glasses <^ brandy, cme of 
whidi he presented to me. The devil take h» 
gouUy thought I ; but in for a penny, in for a 
pound, as they say, so I swallowed my bnu^y , wadi 
made a second attempt to retreat. Whether my 
evident uneasiness struck the gensdarme, I know 
not, but something isieemed to do so, for he sud«- 
denly said, *^ Apropoty man hamme^ have you a 
passport ?" My blood ran cold, when just at that 
moment down came Jeannette. *^ Ah^ majaliette^ 
said my persecutor to her, ^* ie voUa atasi^ ma 
Jbi t every body seems in motion this morning." 
I made, during this interval, a tliird efibrt to ex- 
tricate myself from my critical position ; and the 
good-natured ^rl, seeing that I was in some diffi- 
culty or other, said to the gensdarme, ^^Laissez le 
dUer; nou9 Ie connoissam — il ny a pas de dan^ 
ger;^' and making an awkward bow, away I went. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

* 

I TOOK care, said the pedestrian, to walk dowly 
while in sight of the house, lest I should excite 
some suspidon; but the gensdanne, who came 
again to the door, seemed quite satisfied by Jean- 
nette's mediation, and calling to me, siud, *< You 
will find the path down by the river dry now, and 
the bark is mended ; if I were you, I wouldgoto 
Geneva that way.*^ 

Now, he might as well have talked to me 
of a path in the moon, as I had never seen 
the country before ; but I presently overtook, 
just at the turning down of a lane, three men. 
I hailed them, and asked them my way to 
Geneva. '^ Oh !" said one, ^* we are gqpg 
that way ourselves; come with us, and we 
will guide you.^' Accordingly, we all four pro- 

d5 
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ceeded on, and soon descended into a ricb 
valley of meadow and com field, all green and 
firesh with the recent rains. From the con- 
versation of the men, I found that they were 
Savoyards returning home fix>m some of their 
wide and wandering journeys. They were men, 
but had probably passed thmr youth amid the 
streets of Paris or London. Sent off in tbsxt 
earliest years from their native mountains, with 
a marmot or an organ, and a few sous, the haidy 
Savoyard journeys 

** With hutnbte ware and pipe of merry sound ;" 

and daunted by no distance or difficulties, paces 
away with his wild music along the roads of a 
foreign clime friendless and forlorn. When he 
reaches any 4X>n»derable city, there he takes his 
stand, and collects a curious crowd around him 
by the exhibition of the little animal, his con- 
stant companion, or the miraculous machinery of 
his organ. Thus, perhaps, he may contrive to 
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serape together a scanty subsistence ; but it is, 
iiideed, scanty, and often the gateway of some 
bouse, or the bench before some door, is his 
bed ; or if he attempt, by industry, to gain a bet^ 
ter livelihood, the vilest employments are assign- 
ed him ;^he clambers up the dark chimney, or 
polishes the bhoes of the hurrying cdftco, at Paris; 
or he becomes an itinerant vender of images^ or 
the exhibitor of monkeys and dancing dogs in 
the Briti^ captaL And when he has succeeded 
at last in hoarding a little treasure, his green 
valleys and wooden cabin present themselves be- 
fore him, and he hastens back to pass the rest of 
his days amidst the winding recesses of La Mau^ 
rienne or La Tarentaise^ two of the beautiful 
defiles of Savoy. 

Such characters I found were the men I had 
joined; and we continued our way together, 
and, gradually descending, reached the banks 
of the Rhone, which ran racingly by. We 
hallooed for the bairk, which was upon the other 
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side, and which presently came swinging across 
by means of the pulley which is fastened to a 
rope stretched fr6m a post on one side of the 
river to another on the opposite side. We all 
got into the bark, and floated slowly back, b& the 
stream was ^ rapid that it impeded the trans:ver- 
sal motion of our vessel : all our dependence was 
upon the strength of the rope which retained the 
boat ; had that broken, we must have been bur*' 
ried off, or periiaps swept down into the gulph 
which swallows up the unwilling river. We, 
however, arrived safely on the cqyponte bank, 
and I began to fisel that I was on Swiss ground. 
But we were yet a considerable distance from 
Geneva ; and after walking on for an hour or 
two, I invited my companions .to enter a small 
inn, and called ^r some wine. TThey drank, of 
course, to my health ; but the wine was detesta^ 
ble, cold and sharp, something like that which 
is produced round Paris. My Savoyards, bow* 
ev^r, appw^ to relish it well enough, and said 
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to one another, <^ Bon^ ten ; ceci va/id mietut que 

la wuMuvaise Inhe de LondresT* *^ What, then, 

you have been in London ?** said I. " Yes, wfe 

have been there,^' readied one of them — *< I and 

my conurade here ; bat he,^' pointing to the third, 

^ has always lived at Paris." " And how did you 

like London, my friends?^ said I to the two 

who had been there. '^ Ah ! Mansietir, pas irop; 

we poor wanderers never ^sh much to live in 

such large cities; every body despises us and 

our broken woitls, and many a cold comfortless 

n^ht have we passed upon the steps of some 

fine Palace. Mais vive SL Maurice et noire 

chire vdBie ! we shall soon forget all when we 

get back to Chamouny.'^ 

I could have wished to have made them my 
guides to that place, and to have visited the 
mighty Archiprete dei monti ; but my finances 
were in that state which requires a strict ad- 
herence to some settled route ; and this I had 
resolved should be along the shores of the Lake 
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of Geneva on the Swiss side, and so acrosn 
the country by Eribourg to Berne and Basle. 
The country through which we passed after we 
had quitted the inn, did not strike me as differ- 
ing particularly from any other, the wide plain 
on ¥vhich Geneva stands being hidden from my 
view. 

We continued, however, gradually to ad- 
vance ; and as we passed among the long green 
lanes which lead from the river to' the dty, the 
Savoyards struck up part of that beautiful air 
which was so popular at Paris, and which these 
men had probably learnt there. 

Aux montagnes de la Savoie 
Je naquis de pauvres parens; 
Voil^.qu'li Paris l*on m'eDvoie, 
Car nous ^dons beaucoup d'enfans, 
Je n'ai apporte, helas ! en France, 
Que mes chansons, quinze ans, ma vielle et Pinno- 
cence. 
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When we had arrived, as they informed me, 
within half a mile of Grenevaj my companioBS 
told me that their path- lay in another directicna, 
that they had far to go before night-fall, and 
taking off their hats, and wishing me a bon 
vojfogef they all three dropped down into a nar<p 
row winding road which turned away to the 
iright ; and I continued my journey alone. 

I soon got a glimpse of Geneva, spreading 
before me Vith its two towers, looking like those 
of the Tower of London; but I was still a con* 
siderable time before I reached the gates. I 
entered them from the Savoy ade, where the 
two roads branch off; one towards Chamouny, 
and the other leading away to France. I con^ 
fess that its appearance disappointed me ; I had 
heard so much of Geneva ; of its bdng such a Pa^ 
radise ; of the beauty of its site, and the chJEum- 
iiig richness of its environs. I saw nothing but 
a wide extent of country, varied, to be sure, but 
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not so picturesque or agreeable as that about 
one of our English watering«plaees,-<-I mean 
Tuhbridge Wells. The Jura mountains risong 
like giants, and sullenly bending away towairds 
Basle, were the only interesting objects in sight ; 
for when I looked towards the Alpine reces^ of 
Sa^oy, all was cloud and obscurity. But as I 
advanced, I saw the blue lake glancing in up^ 
me occasionally through some hteak in the 
houdes ; and I hastened on in all the anxious an^ 
udpation of having one of my first wishes gra- 
tified. Again I was disappointed ; instead of a 
magnificent sheet of water spreading itself out 
in majestic extent, I perceived that the lake at 
Geneva only shewed part of its charms, like an 
artful coquette ; and that all its love and beauty 
lay retired l^ehind the green banks of the Pa^s 
de Vaud, Still it was a fresh and cheering sight, 
as the waves came whitening round the point of 
land which forms its bend, and made two or 
three boats that were rowing up from Lau- 
sanne, heave and roll as if at sea. 
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I roamed about the town, b^ieath its dark 
dieds, and aaeended the terrace, whence I again 
saw the lake. But I always beoome tired in a 
short time cxf a town ; its mnaeums and galleries, 
and libraries, never interest me; my imagin* 
adott speeds over the country which surrounds 
them. Besides, my fimmces were so narrow^ 
that they only admitted of my enjoying the 
unstinted beauties 0f Nature; and the constantly 
repeated franc at the door of these shows^ 
would soon have made my little, less! I 
vi^tedy however, the old church, from whose 
pulpit the gloomy Calvin may have dictated 
faisj Pontifical decrees, and, p^haps, fulmina- 
ted the deadly sentence upon Michael Servet* 

It is a angular reflecdon that two of the 
Lake cities of Switzerland, should have been 
the soenes of parallel instances of Ugoted zeal 
in two rival religions. Constance beheld the 
intrepid Huss sacrificed, either to the weak- 
ness or treachery of the Emperor Sigismund ; 
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and the Pope of Geneva imitating those, 
against whom he preached, condemned his 
Arian opponent Servet to be burned alive. 

As my funds were in this state, you may con- 
elude that I did not dine At the table cPhSie 
of the expensive inns of Geneva. I just planted 
myself in the cc»mer of one of the small rooms at 
the TraiteurSf a house looking upon the lake ; 
and enjoyed my sunple fare with that companion 
before me, more than if I had swallowed soups 
and sauces in a crowded chattering room. 

After dinner, I strolled about, and looked up 
at the windows of the house in which Rousseau 
was bom, with that enthusiastic pleasure that 
one feels in beholding the former residence of a 
favourite author. It is almost like grasping the 
hand of an old friend ; all the passages of our 
former pleasures and amusements flow in upon 
our hearts. 

I saw many of my countrymen lounging 
about; none, however, that I knew; and pro* 
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bably if I had, neither I, nor they, would have 
been denrous of claiming acquaintance, as our 
mutual pride would have held us back : I, be- 
cause I was poor, and they, because they were 
rich. I had, however, somewhat improved my 
costume ; I had sent my shoes, according to the 
innkeeper^s hint, de se repaser chez Je SaveHer, 
and I was shod in a splendid new pair, which 
were, however, rather like the seven devils, more 
wicked than the others, for they pinched my 
feet cruelly. 

I had left my baggage safely at the inn, a 
small place somewhere in the street leading 
along the lake; and as I rambled on, saw se- 
veral carriages hastening away, filled with glitter- 
ing company, towards the country. I walked in 
the samae direction that they took; but presently 
I saw them all returning, slowly and silently, 
with the same inmates, but some of them in 
tears: the circumstance surprised me; I spoke 
to some person who was returning on foot. 
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and he told me that the ball to whidi the csr«- 

riages had hastened, was stopped by a faial aod^ 

dent ' A little boy, one of the sons of the lady 

who gave it, had been playing in a cart, the cart 

had upset and fallen upon him, and the child 

lay in agcmy, and pi^bably expiring. It was 

further said, that the poor mother, when tdid of 

the occurrence, thought not that it was so serious; 

but when the physician, who had been to ^isit 

her little boy, came into the room to make his 

report to her, she asked him if the ball could go 

on ? " Ball I Madam," replied he, " in tutenty- 

four hours your child will be dead.^' The 

mother fell senseless, and never recovered oomi. 

pletely the shock. 

Upon returning to my inn, I mentioned that 

I intended to set out early the next morning. 

» 

The people of the house asked me if my pass- - 

port had been ngned ? *' No,^' replied I ; '^ I 

thought that in Switzerland there was no neees- 
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aljr liar that." Thej laugjhed at me» and I 
fiiund that this Bepufalic had hnrtated the 
pidous care of its .ndghfaoiBs,' and that the 
▼eUer was obliged to add aaother link here to 
that chwn of supenotendenee wfaidi IcngdicBS as 
he goea I set fiirtfa, thetefere, to the Setele* 
house, where, after waiting some time as obse- 
qiiiousl J as in the Bureau dts Affmrt9 Efrcm^ 
gires at Paris, I was fayoured with the sagnature 
of the Swiss aedile. 

I then went and stood upon the bridges that 
unite the two parts of the city, and beneath 
which the Rhone se^ns to qpeed away, as if 
It feared a second annihilatum in the rival lake. 
I was not a native of Geneva, and yet I almost 
felt that fiuntness of heart which Rousseau de- 
scnbes himself to have experienced as often as 
he crossed them — Un defixiUemeni de ccewr^ as 
he calls it. I returned to my hotel — a name 
goes a great way; and went to bed. Next mom- 
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ingy before sunrise, I was up, and in motion. 
I left the inn, and emeiiged shortly upon the 
road which leads towards Lausanne. 

There is no one but the pedestrian that can 
tdl or feel the delight of this commencement of 
his day's march in a bright breezy monung,. 

" Cheerful, at mom, he wakes ftom short repose. 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes." 

Every thing pleases him; he may be said to 
feel his existence, and the singing of the birds, 
the waving of the trees, the distant lowing of 
the cows, make him stride on like a giant re- 
freshed. 

On I went, and as I met the peasants carry- 
ing in their milk and fruit to market, I re- 
galed myself with the delicious and stiH warm 
liquid, which, with some fruit and bread, made 
me a capital breakfast, and equalled the ridi 
Ueben Frauen mUchj which I afterwards tasted in 
€rermany. You are too independent and inqui- 
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siti^e yourself^ my friend, to see any thing in 
this, but an ardent devotion to ample and natu- 
ral tastes; and you can, I am sure, understand 
the pleasure I feel in this mode of breakfasting. 
There are many, I know, who would smile upon 
me with scorn, and perhaps might call me mad ; 
but I can reply to them in the words of the 
Roman : ^^Mcdim cum ^meipao* insanire, qudm 
cum cdiis sapere.^ I had rather enjoy a fresh' 
morning on the shores of Geneva's lake, though 
I fasted on bread and water for days, than 
dine upon turtle or venison, washed down by 
the brightest champagne. 

" You are right,'' replied I. ** He who loves 
Nature and all her works and wonders, can, 
indeed, say that he is independent. The smiles 
of mankinjd pass away, their hearts grow cold 
towards us, and if we are unfortunate, they 
either quite neglect. us, or look upon us with that 
sort of pity which the rich man bestows upon the 
beggar. But Nature, glorious, gnxAouM Nature, 
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is ever unchanged ; and if storms for a time de- 
face her fields and ruffle the glassy sur&ce of her 
hikes, she soon^ like a hasty but affectionate 
mother, breathes onnfort to us again, and show- 
ers upon us her sweets and flowers. When I 
came hither, my heart was ahnost broken, life 
seemed a blank to me, and I looked around upon 
those glittering walls and bouses, as upon the 
white tomb that was to relieve and rest me. 
But the precious breezes of that sparkling sea 
have brought some coolness to my burning soul; 
the endless peace c^ these skies has lulled my 
unquiet thoughts to some repose ; and I hare 
found that to sit and muse on the past amongst 
the wild herbs whidi grow in the wood beneath, 
is less painful than if I were in crowded streets 
or chambers. The slumbering passions of my 
nature are not roused by the sight of forbidden 
fruits ; and though I am for ever banished from 
the world^s Edoi of domestic bliss, yet the fieiy 
flashing of the restless sword falls less fieroefy 
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upon my eyes. But pray omtiiiue your account.'^ 
** Well," proceeded my friend, ** I paced on in 
the full enjoyment of my greatest pleasure. I 
had been recommended to go to Femey to see 
Voltiure^s house, where, if I chose, I might sit 
in his chair ; but Voltaire never was a favourite 
with me, and the mere sight of an authcHr^s 
dwelling, unless he has been my companion and 
fiiend, does not tempt my curiosity. So I 
passed on amid the shady avenues of trees which 
border the commencement of the road, and 
shelter the numerous villas that are scattered 
along the banks 6£ the lake. This I could not 
see, for it was hidden by walls and gardens, 
except when it sparkled in upon me through the 
trees of some orchard, whose wall was not so 
high as the rest. At last, however, my view 
was unimpeded, and I could walk close to the 
dimpling waters. I reached Nyon, but passed 
beneath it, and loitered on, dreaming and de- 
lighted. The frowning black cliffs of Savoy 
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reared tfaemflelves on the opposite side, just 
leaving space enough between themselves and 
the lake for a road, a village, or town ; the 
lake lay like a precious amethyst, with the 
dark mountains reflected within its surface, and 
whispered and wound about the shore at my 
feet And what a contrast did that shore present 
to the other ade. It was like hope to despair ! 
— the one, green, flourishmg, and firuitfiil ; the 
other, brown» barren, and blighted. Nyon, BoUe, 
vineyards, smiling villas, white churches, and 
liberty, were around me ! — beyond, were squalid 
cabins and despotism. 

X dined at a small inn, somewhere on the 
road between RoUe and Lausanne; and towards 
the afternoon, when the sun's heat was a lit- 
tle past, continued my route. But soon the mag- 
nificent full view of the lake opened upon me, 
as I reached an eminence at some distance firom 
the inn ; and my eyes impatiently darted their 
view away down to its extremity, where some 
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wbite shiniiig speckft tdd of Vevay and CUllon, 
and on the other side, La Mmilerie. 

Evening was coming on, andl sat down upon 
the bank; a dark cloud was hanging oyer part of 
the waters, and I thought portended one of those 
magnificent lake storms which sweep out from 
the Alpine treasures of tempest and trouble ; but 
the cloud passed slowly away, leaving the un- 
spotted lake pure and harmless, as it looked up 
to the smiling sky. I would nqt yidd the re- 
monbrance of the sensations I experienced while 
resting myself, for that of the most brilliant suc- 
cess of ambition. I took out a small tin cup^ 
which I carried with me constantly, and drank 
some of the cool waters ; and I can well conceive 
the feelings which made Rousseau, as he roamed 
along those shores, mingle his passionate tears 
with the blue waves. There is no explaining in 
detail, the intensity of the delight of a true adorer 
of Nature, when surrounded by her choice works, 
->-4ie cannot explain it himself. He feels that 

£ 2 
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his heart is identified with the beautiful objects 
which are spread around him, and he remains in 
rapt and rapturous contemplations. When I 
indulge this holy enthusiasm, those rich lines of 
Beattie have.always come into my mind, and I 
have feU them : 

O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ? 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore. 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields, — 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds,- 
And all that echoes to the song of even. 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom yields^ 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven,— 
O how canst thou renounce and hope to be forgiven ? 

The bell of Lausanne, as it ' swung its sullen ^ 
roar o^er the wide watered shore,' warned me 
that it was time for me to return to reality ; and 
towards dusk, I found myself ascending the steep 
eminence upon which that city stands. It was 
Saturday evening, toil was at an end, and the 
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inhabitants were slowly sauntering along upon 
the terrace, which is the first object that attracts 
the attention. I paused as I passed across it, 
and looked down again upon the lake. Its cha- 
racter was changed. The moon had risen, and 
a pale golden path seemed to connect the rival 
banks; that of Savoy looked still darker and 
drearier, while a few solitary lights glimmered 
along its frowning line. I turned to proceed, 
and made my way to an inn, (not the Faucon, I 
should just as soon think of going to the Claren* 
don in London, but a smaller and more modest 
one.) I was furnished with my usual repast of 
bread and milk, and went to bed. 

But it grows late, said my pedestrian acquaint- 
ance, and I have some distance to go; some other 
time, I will relate to you the rest of the circum- 
stances which I have met with in my travels." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

January 20. — I went strolling idbout the ooub- 
try to-day, SLway beyond the Ch&teau Borelli, and 
reached another Sastide or villa, which lies near 
the mountidns.. In my way thither, I passed a 
solitary-looking Ch&teau, where^ they told me, the 
present King of Spain had lived for some time, 
when he had been kidnapped into France by the 
king of the fortune-tellers, who bnik up castles 
and coronets for others, but, like the blind wan- 
dering gypsy, could not control his own fate. 
Many of the Peers and Princes that he made are 
now high and* haughty in their golden galleries 
at Paris ; while the Aladdin himself has lost 
the magic lamp, and sleeps on the enchanted 
and solitary rock of the Atlantic. The house 
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itself presents nothiDg remarkable, — a few fig. 
trees and vines are scattered about it; and Fer- 
dinand must have bitterly r^retted the shady 
groves of Aranjuez, while wearing his degraded 
days away upon this^ parched soil. The villa, 
which I visited afterwards, was of a very dif* 
ferent description; — ^it belonged to some rich 
merdiant of Marseilles, and its gardens were 
laid out like a little Versailles. Statues and 
fountains and pavilions, in mimic microscc^c 
mockery, brought the stately avenues of that 
splendid palace to my recollection. But here the 
resemblance failed, for as I sat beneath the shade 
of the fig and almcmd trees, and as the bee 
and the blithe bird hummed and hovered about 
me, I thought of the damp and dingy atmo- 
sphere that was then hanging over the leafless 
elms and oaks of the northern chateau. 

As I was returning home, I overtook a peasant 
driving a mule, laden with the roots of olive-trees 
and their branches, which he was carrying home 
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for fuel. Those brauches make a delicious fire, 
especially wheii mixed with the almond wood; — 
they diffuse a rich perfume around the room, and 
fill it, as it were, with incense. I am very fond of 
a wood fire ;— there is something venerable, hos- 
pitable, and, I may almost say, poetical, in the 
sight of a wide chimney filled with bright bick- 
ering logs, that crackle and sparkle and seem to 
rejoice themselves in the cheerfulness they create. 
The *^ ligna mperjbco large repotiens^ is^ in 
my opinion, much mora calculated to dissolve the 
cold than coal, for there is nothing to impede the 
circulation of the hot air from the chimney ; 
and the feet, the most important part of the cir- 
culating system, are kept infinitely warmer tBan 
when the fire is contained in an elevated grate. 
And then the faggots blazing upon the am- 
ple hearth carry us back to olden times, to 
the days of the ancient hall hung round with 
banners, of the dais, and the volcano of a 
chimney, that mingled its roaring with the wild 
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wassail that echoed along the gothic benches; 
some remnant of which antique state may be 
found in the halls of our colleges at the Uni- 
versities; — there are the raised and privileged 
high table, the frowning pictures of some of the 
knightly founders, mingled with the grave bishop 
and the sagadous lawyer; and the pomp and 
ceremony of dining, such as it must have been 
when the Baron perhaps gave the same agnal for 
dinner as the presiding FeUow does at present. 
The long train of attendants, bearing in the 
dishes after the conclunon of the short grace, to 
which attention is called by the single blow of a 
small hammer upon the tables, has always re- 
called to my mind these lines of Suckling. 

** Just in the nick, the cook knock'd thrice. 
And all the waiters, In a trice, ^ 

His summons did obey ; — 
Each serring-man, with dish in hand. 
Marched boldly up with dish in hand. 
Presented, and away.'' 
s 5 



8C jnouBNAt: 

Alas ! these reocdlectioDs of tficr former pas* 
sages of my Me, when I was in the full blooaar 
of youth and hope, fall raoumfiiUy now upon 
my heart. And yet there is a j^sure derived 
from thinking upon the past, though the present 
be miserable and comfortless; such as the met- 
riner feeb as he sees^ in his mind's-ey^, his 
wife and smiling children, and cheerful heartfa,^ 
while surrounded by darkness and roaring 
breakers. 

I veccgniaed the peasant I had .overtakai as 
the same I had before seen at my friend the 
hermifs; ttid the recognition was mutual. 

*^ JSpfi jmr, bonjour^ Mmuieurt^ said he^ 
^^voiti ce iiabie ^ Miiiml." The Bortb-vest 
wind had suddenly got up, and was flying away 
over the plain, poundng upon the dusty roads 
and famesi and scatt^ing the white powder in 
our faces. 

^ Yes; my fnend^^ said I ; ^^ but it will do 
us good ; it will keep off the yellow fever."* 
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<< All ! I don't diink of that,'' said he; << ma 

foi^ rum! the fine folks in the city may talk 

about that if they will ; but we camp&gnards 

have enough to do to mind our fidds^ But what 

do they eaj about the war f* 

War I what could be mean ? 1 had not 
dien become so utterly indiffer^t to what was 
passing around me, as to be ignorant of a war. 

<< On dit," added the peasant, << que le general 
a Hi prisJ^ I recollected to have heard some* 
thmg about a General Berton that had been 
hatching some annual plot in Saumur, and con- 
cluded that the man alluded to him. 

''Oh ?* sud I, ^ all that will soon be over.'' 

** Tant mieux^ said the peasant ; <^ for though 
fev^ist don't much concern usy war does ; we are 
obliged to pay our taxes, and more ArcM upon 
omr wine, and every 90119^ you know^ Sir, county 
to a poor man.'' 

** Make yourself easy, my friend,'' said I,r 

■ 

^ your tisnquillit^ will not be distii^rbed,^ 
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*' Ah.f vive la iranqmUiUr exclaimed the 
peasant. 

We were approaching the village where iny 
companion lived, whil;h lay near the sea. The 
little tinkling bell of his mule brought out two 
or three children from the house up to the 
little court of which he drove the animal, and 
who began to stroke its ears, which he took very 
lovingly. The wife came to the door with a 
small dish of lentils in her hand, into which 
she was pouring some oil, — ^probably for their 
dinner. It was a sort of inn; I was tired, 
and the sun was at its greatest heat; so, upon 
the invitation of the peasant, I went in with 
him. 

" AllonSy mafemme^ said the man, " let us 
have some of our best saticissesy and our best 
oil, for the gentleman. We have no butter, 
Sir, you must go away beyond the Isere for 
that, but our oil is fresh and sweet." 

I had never tasted any thing dressed in that 
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way before, so I made no objection. Our meal 
was soon prepared, and we sat down. The 
children had napkins carefully tied about their 
necks. The peasant said a short grace, and the 
wife prepared to do the honours of the sim- 
ple board. My walk had given me some ap- 
petite^ and I really found that their oil was 
not so disagreeable as I had expected. The 
peasants were quite pleased at my apparent 
satisfaction; and the man said to me, 

'' Ah! my good gentleman, one sees well 
that you are not like the proud dainty seigneurs 
that sometimes come this way, and tell us 
that our country is good for nothing. The 
other day there came two fine ladies and a 
handsome cavalier to see the chateau, where 
you have been this morning, and they stopped 
here to refresh themselves; — ^but, diable! they 
wanted fresh butter and white bread, and bright 
knives; and said, that in their country eviery 
auberge had such things; and the gendeman 
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wanted Champagne and all those daintjr wioeS) 
and said that ours was no better than English 
beer." 

" Why," I replied, ** I am not so rich as they 
are, perhaps, and must put up with humble 
fare. I certainly like butter better than oil ; but 
we cannot have all we would wish in a foreign 
land." 

*'You may say that with truth," said the 
peasant ; ^* and no man knows it better than 
myself. When I was eating black rusk at Al-^ 
giers, I used often to think that I would be con^ 
tent to live upon walnut cnl all my days, if 1 
eould get back to the place where they made it."^ 

'^ Do they make an oil from walnuts ?" 

*• Oh yes, Sir, down by Valence on the Khone ^ 
and we get some of it here sometimes, mixed up 
with the innocent olive oiL*" 

** And what do you mean by Algiers and 
black rusk ?" said I. 

" What do I meauy Sir ? — why, that for a year 
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I was giwniog aiooog thoee cursed pumtes, and 
looking wistfully enough at the rice and the 
mutton that my old devilish master used to de^ 
TOUT ; and I should be there now, perhaps, had 
it not been for the good old Harmit of Saini 
Joseph.*^ 

^ How did he oontribote to your liberation y^ 
I asked. 

^^ How ? — why by paying the ransom for me^ 
which I might as weU have wttted to pay myself 
as to dme witb our pre/it, although my good 
Annette here toiled in tlie heat of the sun, witb 
her oar, in the hope of scraping up something 
for me/' 

I expressed my curiosity to bear the drcunP' 
stance to which my host alluded ; and he imme« 
diately said, '^ Certainly, Sni^ if you will come 
and sit with me under the lai^ mulberry*tree 
where the little ones are playing, I will tell you 
all about it ;-—and try and make us a little coffee, 
Annette,*" added the man to his wife. 
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^^ Oh ! out, powr k Monsieur ; my good Louis, 
coffee is too dear for us,^' said Annette, 

*^ Ah bah r replied the husband, laughing, 
^^ you are as bad as my master Hamet, an old 
cruel devil, that used to tell me that I was a 
very expensive slave to him, because I drank so 
much water, that he should soon be obliged to 
ank a fresh well.^ 

Annette seemed to be alarmed by this terrible 
comparison, and set about preparing the coffee ; 
while my host and myself sat quietly down under 
the tree. 

^^Majbir said the peasant, "I have told 
the story often enough to all my nei^bours, 
and yet my blood runs cold every time I think 
of it. You have seen the small vessels, tliat 
come from the ports along the coast, ^r^ with 
fruit and flowers?'' 

" Oh, yes, I have often seen them discharging 
their pretty cargoes.^' 

" Well, Sir, I used to belong to one of those 
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little things, and made one or two voyages a» 
far as Grenoa. We were coming back from that 
place^ and just put into Nice, to take some 
oranges on board ; — we were soon all ready 
again^ and the wind came fair; so one bright 
May morning we worked out of the bay, with a 
famous freight of fresh fruits and flowers, and 
our deck looked just like the garden of one of 
our bastides here. The wind, as it blew among 
our sails, seemed quite sweet; and I plucked 
one of the almond-blossoms, and threw it upon 
the wat«r. • Fa/ said I, • va irotiver An- 
netie, and tell her that I am coming.^ I was a 

young man then. Sir, and you know, perhaps, 

« 

that we do many foolish things at that time.^ 

I said nothing--*! could not ; but bowed my 
head in assent. 

" Well, Sir, on we went ; and our captain 
said, that the weather was so fine there was 
no use in creeping along the coast ; he should 
bear out to sea, and so get away to Marseilles ; 
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and you may be sure I did not object. So away 
we went, all sail hoisted, and Antibe^ soon 
.looked like that white speck of a hut on the 
mountain yonder. It was a glorious sight, as 
the little ship floated along so ea^ly upon the 
waves ; and many a wistful look I cast towards 
the quarter that I thought Marseilles lay in ; but 
I could see nothing except a light mist, that the 
captain told me was hovering about the coast. 
But, said he, we shall see the sun shining pn the 
Catalan boats by to-morrow evening, and we 
shall, I hope, sail in with them. The night 
came on ; we were all steady, as the eaptidn 
said, and the stars were all out We went down 
to bed ; the man at the helm began to sing over 
my head one c^ the songs that are such fa* 
vourites among the coasters, and I lay listening 
to him till I fell asleep.*^ 

'* Do you happen to recollect it?^ said L 
" I will try/' replied Louis, and considering a 
little, he began the song, the original of which 
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I have lost, though I preserved the foUowing 
tnuislation of it : — 



My comrades all have said good nighty 
fiat the helmsman's heart with hope is light. 
For he must see, while alone he wakes. 
Our Lady's Fort as the daylight breaks. 

My comrades all have said good night; 
But the stars are shining still and bright. 
And the flowers that stand around my feet. 
As gentlest hours of sleep, are sweet. 

My comrades all haye said good night ; 
But our Tessel holds her course aright. 
And long ere next the sun be set 
They '11 see her from the high Tourette. 

*^ I don't know how long I had slept, but I wa» 
awakened by a terrible bustle over head. The 
morning was just breaking, and I got up, and 
went upon deck ;-^parla Sainte Baume! I trem- 
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ble even now at the thought, there was a large ship 
coming right down upon our vessel, with all her 
sail set, and bristling and foaming upon the waves 
like a great fish. There was a mist hovepng 
about us, so that I could not distinguish her 
deck; but I heard some strange shouts, and our 
captain ran about like a madman : the man at 
the helm stood firm, and tried to take the wind 
of her, as the captain kept crying out ; but it 
was too late ; and in seven or eight minutes she 
was close up to us. Three or four men, in tur- 
bans, instantly jumped upon our deck, bellow- 
ing out, ^' No paurOy no paura^^ and began to 
grin and nod at us, as if we were old acquaint- 
ances. Ma Jin ! such acquaintances as those are 
none of the best. The rascals turned away our 
man from the helm, took out the fruit, and then 
hoisted us all up into their cursed black ship ; at 
one end of which the captain was sitting, an old 
man with a long white beard, and a large shawl 
tied round his neck ; a brace of pistols was stick- 
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ing in his breast. Our poor little boat they sent 
adrift Our captain seemed to understand their 
jargon a little; and the old pirate laughed, and 
talk/ed with him, and he told me afterwards, that 
he had been thanking us for our fruit and flow- 
ers, as he had one of his favourite ladies on board. 
Well, Sir, we prisoners were sent down into the 
hold, and there they kept us, feeding us with 
some black stuff, that I would not give to my 
mule ; and there we stayed for six days, among 
the cables and blocks, and tormented by thirst : 
they only allowed us to come upon deck for half 
an hour. We did not much care about that, 
for those wretches got round us, and jabbered 
their gibberish, and seemed like evil spirits. Mais 
aUons^AnnetUy le caft^ le cqft; and Annette came 
forth with it. The children, seeing the white 
sugar that had been produced for me, came 
stealing up, and peeped round from behind the 
trunk of the tree under which we were sitting. 
'* Ah ! les polmons^ said the father, ^^ vims 
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id J mon petit Louis ^ viens a ton grand pere,** 
and he took the youngest on his knee; who 
looked boldly up in his face, and at the same 
time possessed himself of a very respectable piece 
of sugar. '^ Oh ! Louis, you spoil that child,*^ said 
Annette. '^ Well, well, my wife, he is like 
his poor father, and I can^t help fondling and in- 
dulging him. Our boy, Sir, was killed at Wa- 
terloo, and this is his son ; there stands his sis- 
ter ; — here, Josephine, come and speak to the 
gentleman, and he will give you some sugar 
too." The girl came slowly up to me, and 
held out her hand, into which I put my sweet 
donation, and off she ran to display it, I suppose, 
to some less fortunate companion. Our cofiee 
was excellent ; and as we dipped it, Louis conti- 
nued his story. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Well, Sir, there we lay— the captain, the 
other man, and myself, melancholy enough, and 
wishing for some lucky Levanter, that might set 
the {nrates at their wif s ends, and perhaps pve 
us a chance of working the ship, as the captain 
said ; — but the infidels had the upper hand of us 
that time; and though we all prayed and told 
our beads, the Virgin had a mind to make us taste 
of slavery ; and if, as they tell me, our good King 
Saint LfOuis was in the same plight, why, I donH 
know that we had any right to complain. On 
the sixth morning we heard a desperate howling 
and yelling over head ; and one of the black dogs 
called to us into the hold, and told us to come 
on deck and see Algiers, ' Veni can dinjidel, 
veitf , ecco la Algiere.'' I have remembered the 
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words ever since, for the Captain crossed himself 
and said, ^ The Holy Saints have mercy upon 
us now!' Up we went upon deck, and there, 
sure enough^ was thai devilish purgatory straight 
before us. — Did you ever see Villa Franca be- 
yond Nice from the sea. Sir ?^^ 

" Never,'' said I. 

*' When I first looked towards the land, my 
heart beat, and I thought that it was all a 
dream, and that I was just off that place ; 
there were the green banks to the right, and the 
high rocks behind, and a fort up to the left, 
that might have been the castle of M ontalbano, 
and the lighthouse and the mole just as they are 
at Franca ; but, then, there were two or three 
odd-looking towers, just like those large oil- 
flasks you see yonder; and the sun glittered 
upon something else there, that looked like the 
moon when she has a mind to be leaving us. 
And sure enough it was no dream ; for when we 
got iiito the harbour, instead of the pretty-look- 
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ing peasants that used to come, with their black 
ftilk nets tiifimng among th^ hur, and buy our 
gay flowers, there was nothing but a parcel of 
savage black men in turbans, and some sad 
pale fellows in chains, that looked like galley 
slaves, except that they were almost naked. 
And I whispered the Captain, that the Turks 
seemed to be like us in that respect, and did not 
cut off a poor man's life because he was unfor- 
tunate and guilty. The Captain turned his face 
upon me,-^pardi / I see him now, — and said, with 
a deep groan, ' We shall be like them to-mor- 
row, and perhaps worse, — they were once as we 
are.' My heart sunk as low as one of our wells, 
and I did not speak another word. And« in- 
deed, I had no opportunity, for when we got 
close up to the mole, the boat was ordered out, 
and the old Jew of a Captikin made us get into 
it, and away we went to the shore. When we 
landed, we were marched off directly along the 
dirty dismal streets, just like those in the old 

VOL. XL F 
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town ; and we presently stopped at a house they 
said was the Dey^s palace, and a dismal-looking 
place it was, with its small grated windows. 
But what do you think we saw directly before us 
at the entrance?— *J/(»» Dieu ! fa me fait malau 
ccntr mime i present Vo^ons Annette, donm 
la gouie. AUonSj Monsieur, to your better 
health. Bois^ mon petit chat/* said he to the 
child that was sitting upon his knee ; and the iqk 
fiint suspicaously sipped some of the hot liqmL— ^ 
*^ We saw. Sir, three bleeding heads lying e» 
the ground, and my foot slipped in some of thie 
blood aQfl brains (bat were spread about. Holy 
Snint Victor ! thy name be thanked for bringing 
me sa£b out of that tiger^s den. The old Dey 
was 4tting up in hb room upon a cushion^ 
smoking; a parcel of pigeons were flying aboat 
him ; and, as we saw him through the window, 
he looked just like one of my goats there»« with 
his beard and his fitir tif^iet and the half ibIooii 
that was stuck in front of his turban. They 
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nmde urn kneel down in the orad, and make die 
saleiii, as tfaef caUed it! — Diabk! to kneel to an 
Infidel Satan like that !^-*I don't know what they 
smiy but when we got up, we priaonen were all 
asparated, and my poor captain led away by 
the man who had eomnanded the ship that 
took us. I and the other foUowed a man 
t^y ealled an Aga^ And» as we went alon^ 
th« malidoas Moqi*s did nothing but shriek in 
our ears, scbiavi! schieml They should hav^ 
known better^ for they were all oonung from 
their ehurdies^ as. my companbn tcfld me, who 
had been there once befine. Well, Sir, when 
we got to the Aga's house, he stripped off 
A our dothes, and put on some of the rags 
and remnants that had served for some other 
poor devils; and told us, in his lingtM jT<mc€f^ 
that we might, be thankful we had fallen to so 
good a master, iat that^ when his slaves o£fendr 
ed bun, he never giwe tliem more than forty 
laabetl while every one else gave theirs fifty! 

p 2 
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My shoulders began to tingle, and my com- 
panion looked very grave ; but, as it was ga- 
ting dark, we were sent away into a black 
hole of a place like a dog-stable, to sleeps 
Next morning, by daybreak, we heard a felkyw 
shouting, A trabqfo, a trabajo can del Christian ; 
and the task-master came in with a long whip, 
and bade us get up. Ma Jin ! there was no 
alternative, so up we sprang ; and all that Asj 
did we broil and blister in a hot Airic sun, 
with nothing but some black crust and water 
for our food. And. when we faltered or flag- 
ged, crack, crack came the long whip about 
us, till our legs smarted agsun. My com- 
panion soon fell away, and looked as meagre 
as one of our cows here in Provence, that 
have no taste for shrubs and burnt grass. I 
was young and strong, and I thought of my 
dear Annette, and endeavoured to keep up 
my spirits ; but when my work was done, and 
I had a little time to mvself in the evening, 
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It was then I used to feel lonely and lost. I 
could see from my master'^s garden the sea 
and the little ships flitting along in the dis- 
tance ; and when the weather was clear, I 
could see the oppotute land. And I used to 
think, if I could once get over there, I would 
^^y 1>% T^y ^Ay to Marseilles and Annette. 
Bat the cunning heretics watched us too close^ 
and I might : have sung, as they say one of 
our Troubadours used to do, when he was shut 
up somewhere in Germany I believe." The song 
to which the man alluded, I recollected to have 
before seen ; and having referred to it in the even- 
ing, I amused myself in translating it, as follows, 
as far as the sense and obscurity of the old lan- 
guage would admit. The metre is extraordinary ; 

9S appears by the first stanza of the original. 

Jk nul home pr^s non dira sa razoii 
Adreitamen, se come horn doulen non 
Mas per conort pot el faire canson 
Prou ha d'amicz, ma pa6re don li don 
Honta y auran se por ma rehezon 
Sony fach dos hirers prez. 
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Since he, who lies in biodtng bonds, his stoiy cannot 
telU 

To comfort him in this distress, and all his longing 
quell, 

I counsel, that he make a song, and try its soothing spell. 

Now great will be your shame, my friends, your false- 
hood dark as hell, 

if thus, because, to ransom me, your lands ye will 
not sell. 

Two winters see my chains. 

And let them think, my subjects all, my lords and ba- 
rons bold — 

Those English, Norman, Gascon knights, who of roc 
fiefs do hold — 

There 's not a serf that I possess, but, if to bondage sold. 

Could make his prison gates fly back, and pass forth free, 
for gold. 

I will not call my liegers false, yet, if the truth be told, 
Two winters see my chains. 

Alas I the weary captive's heart hath neither friend nor 

kinj 
They think not of his pining, as they sit their halls 

within ; 
The thought of that torments me more than all the 

pangs of sin. 
And should 1 die, thus far away from battle's glorious din, 
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What knight, on those who leave ode thus, his faith again 
eonld pin ? — 

Two winters here in chains. 



Nor is it etrange that thus 1 yield to dark depression's 

sleep 5 
The King of France, with spear and brand, doth o'er my 

fiefdoms sweep. 
And break the peace that he hath sworn by Holy Rood 

to keep; 
And well I know, that many a Prince and King do hold 

me cheap. 
Since I have passed my weary days within this dungeon 

deep. 

Two winters thus in chains. 



But, mark ye ! fierce and haughty foes, whose hearts arc 

now so high. 
Because that thus, in traitor bonds. King Richard now 

doth lie. 
When these long tedious hours of pain are past, that 

make me sigh. 
Ye '11 see once more, and quail beneath the lion's fiery 

eye. 
Cheer up! my bh>ther tfoubadours, though thus are 

lingering by 

Two winters o'er my chains. 
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Sister, Countess, listen well, it is not thee 1 blame, 
And yet, because I kept thee safe from worldly suit and 
claim, 

My days are such as these. 

No longer can I masses sing to Chartreuse Holy Dame. 

La Mene Loeys. 

To return to the peasant, ^' But I trust that 
you did not remain as long as poor Richard 
among those cruel gaolers of yours P'' said I. 

^^ You shall hear, Sir. I told you that my 
companion wasted and pined away, and he soon 
died, leaving me sad enough! Eight or nine 
months passed, or crawled on I might say, after 
his death, and I began to give up all hope and 
wish to follow him ; when, one day, as I was 
sitting down near a well I had been sinking, 
and eadng my black cake, who should I see 
coming towards me but one of the Fathers 
of our Holy Trinity, that are all now dead or 
scattered, God knows where ! You that are in 
a foreign country will understand. Sir, what 
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I felt when I saw him,-^! fell at his feet and 
wept. The good father raised me, and told 
me to be comforted; * Thou art free, my son !^ 
said he, 'thy ransom is paid, and thou wilt, 
ere many days be past, see thy friends.^ You 
may imagine^ Sir, that I was happy, and too 
happy to speak, for I looked at the good man, un- 
able to utter a word foe joy : and when, at length, 
I did speak, I said nothing intelligible. The kind 
friar bade me be tranquil and compose myself. 
Well, Sir, I followed him to the quay, and there 
.were a number of other happy creatures like my- 
self, singing and shouting, La patrie ! LapcUrie I 
and we all embarked; and many a curse did 
we bestow upon the wicked place as we left 
it. But we kept our chuns, and said that 
we would not pull them off, till we had shown 
to the city the dreadful state to which its 
Christian natives are often reduced. And merry 
and gay we were, and we made the ship ring 
again with our vintage songs. I thought that 

F jf 
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the good Fathers of the Trinity had paid my 
raiiflom, as they were used to do every year, 
till they were all turned adrift — ^poor Saints! 
But the others told me that they had heard dw 
Consul talking to*^ the friar about me, and that 
he had said, ^ that though the money vas 
in his hands, yet the friar had better seem 
to pay it among that for the rest It was an 
odd story, and I could scarcely believe it; 
since, if that troubadour king could not find 
friends to ransom him, how was I, that had 
nobody but my betrothed Annette? And im- 
patient enough I was to have it all cleared up. 
We had a glorious passage; and when we 
saw the old mountain of La Vicknre, I thought 
that the tunny-fish would be all frightened 
away by the shout that we set up. They made 
us perform quarantine for a few days ; but we 
were all right, and we sailed straight up to the 
qu^y, close to the H6tel de ViOe. They had 
been expecting us, and the windows were all 
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bung with flowers tad alks; and the itst of 
the Holy Brothers were all there, with their 
Abbot ; and as we cast anchor, the tittle boy, 
that carried the bright silver cross bef<H^ the 
mdnks, raised it aloft, and all the people that 
were standing about threw up their caps, and the 
belk tolled, and the Abbot Messed us. When 
we landed, they made us march two and two, 
with our eh^ns, and as we went up the Cane'- 
biere^ we pointed to the marks which the long 
whips of those African imps had made ; and the 
ladies waved their white hands, and threw roses 
upon us, and came and took ofl^ our chains. But 
ail that did not satisfy me; I was looking about 
for Annette, and, sure enough, I saw her standing 
under the trees of the CourSf just as we reached 
it, and weeping. I could not bear the sight, and 
stay where 1 was, so 1 darted out of the proeession 
and rushed up to her. She knew me directly, 
and giving a loud shriek, fainted in my arms. 
I had my chtdns still about my hands, and as I 
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put them round her, I thought that if die 
had hem always with me, I should not have so 
much cared to have worn them longer. But a 
kind lady came and took them off, and sprink- 
led my Annette^s face with sweet water, and she 
opened her eyes, and flung her arms round my 
neck, and sobbed for joy. And all the people 
seemed as delighted as ourselves; for the men 
had tears in their eyes, and blessed us as they 
passed. But when I looked again at my An- 
nette, my heart smote me, she was so pale and 
thin, and her clothes were worn and old^ and 
her hands blistered; and I said to her, My 
Annette, my dear Annette, what! have you been 
a slave too ? you look as wan and weak as my- 
self/' 

^' Oh ! Louis, '^ said she. 
' ^' Ay, ay, ma femme^ said the man to his 
wife, who had stolen up from the door, and 
was listening behind the tree, ^^ we are talking 
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about you, and listeners hear no good of theni- 
selves.** 

*' EJi bien! mon hofnmey say what you will 
about me, for you ought to know me well after 
thirty years^ acquaintance, and I am not afraid 
of you." 

** Ah, no," said Louis to me, *'she has no 
reason, indeed, for she knows that I love her as 
well as my preserver from the Turks. Why, 
Sir, she used to labour day after day, in one of 
the little boats that you may have seen plying 
about the harbour, in hope of scraping to- 
gether something for me ; but she would have 
worked long enough ere she could have got suf- 
ficient to content those greedy, griping sharks. 
But the Virgin protected her, Sir, as I always 
tell her, and made her labour profitable. 
Come here, ma Jemme^ and tell your own story. 
Here, bring your wheel and your stocking, and 
let us have a few of our sweetest grapes that are 
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hanging up near the chimney.^' The wheel and 
the grapes were brought, and Annette sat down, 
while the little boy, who had been for some 
time impatient of his thraldom upon the knee of 
his grandfather, (who seemed like others to have 
acquired a taste for confining others, by having 
been confined himself,) now crept down, and 
began to make sad confusion among the ball of 
flax which was upon the ground. *^ Reste tran* 
quiUe doncy mon piccum^" said his grandmother. 
'^ Je vau confer ime histoire ;'* and the child, 
cheated into a belief that the hiHoire was to 
be one of fairies and fine castles, sat himself 
down quietly among the leaves of the tree that 
had been blown down by the recent attack of 
the Mistral. 

*' My husband, there/* said the French female 
peasuit, *^ has made me tell my story so often^ 
diat I begin to be ashamed of it ; and a gentleman, 
like you, I fear, won't find much to please you in 
it. When the news came of one of our coasters 
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having been robbed by the Pirates^ and th« 
men taken away for slaves, I was sitting with 
my mother in our little stall that we used to hav« 
near the Museum. * VoUd une triste affatre^ said 
some of the other flower-women that were stand- 
ing there, * some of the finest and first flowers and 
fruits all gone, not to mention the men. It is a 
shame that the king does not hang all those rob- 
bers.' I was expecting my Louis home every 
day, and when I heard them talking so, I asked 
what they meant. ^ Why, one of our best coast- 
ers, the Emilie, has been sent adrift by tha 
x\lgerines, who took good care to have all out 
of her that was worth any thing, — the poor fruits 
and flowers, and the men toa^ That was the 
name of my Louis's ship; and 1 jumped up, 
and without saying any thing to my mother, 
who called after me in vain, away I ran down to 
the port, and there, sure enough, I saw the poor 
little vessel just brought in by one of the Ca- 
talans. Oh, Sir ! what I felt then ! and how I 
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wbhed that I were rich and great that L might 
give all I had to buy back my poor lover ; but it 
was of no use to wish, so what do you think I 
determined to do? Why, I will tell you^ Sir. Said 
I to my mother. There now, I shall never be mar- 
ried, for the only man that I will have is taken 
by the Algerine pirates for a slave. * Nonsense,' 
says my mother, * you 11 find plenty besides him; 
there's Charles the porter, that you know always 
oiFers to carry our flowers from the port for 
nothing, and a kind-hearted fellow he is. Dieu 
merci ! never be married !' But my mother 
might say what she pleased, I was determined 
to have my own way. No ! says I, no ! no ! 
ma Mire, I will never forsake dear Louis, that 
you know used to smuggle us in many a pretty 
thing from Genoa, made by the nuns there; 
so you may stay here to mind the flowers, 
and I shall go and try to earn some money by 
working in one of the little boats. Mayhap 
some kind Christians will pay me more than 
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the rest, when they know why I do it. So, 
Sir^ I did to. And many a burning day I 
laboured ; but every body laughed at me, and 
said I was a fool to make myself a galley- 
slave, because my lover was one. Yet, Sir, for 
all that, I went on, and I thought that I was 
doing the same thing as my Louis. Well, one 
day, there came a gentleman down to the quay, 
and told me to carry him over to the castle of 
St. John, that% close to the belle Tourette; and 
while we were crossing, he told me that I was 
too weak to work in that way ; and asked me if I 
had no friends to get me a place in the city.— 
Oh, Sir, said I, the only friend I have, except 
my mother (and she can't do any thing for me), 
is a slave, and can^t marry me now.**' 

^^ Poor woman !" said tlie gentleman, '^ and 
how long has he l)een so P*^ 

*^ Oh ! about nir^e months. Sir; and may be nine 
years, unless God is pleased to do something for 
uSy tdnce I shall never be able to earn enough for 
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his ransom. ' Poor woaum !' again add the gen- 
tleman, and so sweetly and mournfully; and a« 
w€ had got to the other side, be gave me a crown, 
and went away. I put it with the rest J h^ 
saved, and kept on labouring, and every evening 
when I went home I bid my money ; and my 
mother scolded me ; and the porter Charles kept 
coming about the bouse ;-> but still I trusted in 
tbe Vii^in, Sir, that always protects faithfiil 
hearts. But mine was heavy enough, as I saw 
the tenth month come, and no hope yet of buy- 
ing Louis; and when I heard that the friars 
were gone to Barbary, to deliver as many of the 
daves as they could, I used to pray every day 
up at our Lady's Chapel in the fort on the rock, 
and promise her a bouquet of roses and jasmin, 
if she would send my lover back. But they told 
me all the names of the men that the good reli- 
gious had ransomed, and his was not there. So 
when they came back, I could not bear the 
sight ; and I was standing as miserable as any 
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due could be, when whom should I aee, but ihe 
▼eiy man I was crying about ! Oh» Sir J I 
tfaougbt I should have died; and when I reoc^- 
▼ered, (for I fainted,) I^uis and I went home to 
my mother's, and she seemed glad to see bin, 
and we were married two days after. But we 
could not think who had paid the money ibr us, 
till I happened to think of the kind-spoken gen- 
tleman I had carried over the port a month be- 
fore ; and said I one day to my husband, I have 
it, — as sure as there^s a true tear of our Saviour 
in the old church treasury, I know the good 
man that has done this for us. So I kept a good 
kxdc-out for him, and one day I saw him coming 
al(mg the Rue St. Ferreol, just as I was returning 
from the fruit-market, with some figs I had been 
buying. So I ran up to him, and fell down at 
his feet^ and took his hands, and put them to my 
lips, and told him that God and the Saints would 
for ever bless him, here and hereafter, for his 
charity. But he seemed angry, and told me 
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that I had mistaken him for some one else, and 
broke away from me. But I was determinied 
that I would find out the truth, and I spoke to 
Louis about it. * Oh P says he, ^ I have a friend 
that lives with the banker that does all the busi^* 
ness for Algiers ; I II ask him about it.* And so 
he did ; and the clerk told him that a gentleman, 
describing the very same that I thought, had 
come to their house, and paid in the money for 
the ransom of a slave named Louis Faushet, 
then at Algiers. And a few days after I saw 
him again ; but this time I would not be put 
away, and I wept bitterly, because he seemed so 
unwilling to speak to me. And the good Sama- 
ritan at last confessed what he had done, but 
told me to keep it a secret ; and so I did ; but 
it's almost the only one I ever kept.*" 

" That '*s true enough,*" said Louis. 

" He used to give us money after, but he 
seemed very unhappy ; and at last told us, one 
day, that he was going to live up at Saint Joseph, 
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m Uie hermitage there. And he soon went ; but 
made us happy and easy for life, with some of 
the money that he said was of no use to him, 
since he had lost every body he loved in the 
plague. My husband's uncle died soon after, 
and left us this house ; and here we have lived 
ever »nce. But we have had our troubles too; 
for our boy was killed at Waterloo, and his wife 
soon foUowed him. leaving us these two little or« 
phans. We try to make up their loss to them as 
well as we can ; but we are old, and must soon 
be taken from them like their own father and 
mother."*' 

" Thank ye, my friends,'' said I, ** for your 
story. Some other day I will come and pay you 
another visit ; but I must be hastening home." 

I quitted the inn, and reached my house in 
about two hours. I then read for a considerable 
part of the night. 
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GHAPTBB XIX. 

February 10. — I hare been for some dajrii 
past a prey to all my former depression and 
despair, having no pleasure in any thing, not 
even in the afibctionate fondling of my puptl. 
The snake within me is only scotched, not killed ; 
and the whole bitterness and blankness of ray 
fate at times come back upon me. At a p^iod 
of life when man be^ns to look round upon the 
world with the eye of experience and understand- 
ingy when the boiling impetuosity of his very 
first youth subsides into the clear majestic cur- 
rent of confirmed manhood and rational direction, 
I am deprived, for ever deprived, of all the he^ 
nefits which others derive from the remembranoe 
of their faults, like the lawgiver of the Jews, 
who was shown from the top of Mount Pisgah 
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those lands flowing with milk and hmiey, which 
he was never to enter^ thou^ he had passed, 
like the rest, many a burning sand and stony 
desert I remember when I came here, two 
years ago, after my extrication from the diflScul- 
ties and distresses which then embarrassed me, I 
thought thai I might still hope for fulure and 
better prospects, though the path of ray life had 
commenced but roughly. The novelty of the 
country, the beauty of its climate, and the an* 
tKapation of again returning to my country, from 
whence ray misfortunes had banished rat, do* 
V2|(ed and encouraged my spirits. I was younger, 
too, and the veil of delusion and dreamy delight 
had not been entirely cast aside from the sober 
realities of life. Fancy, with her fiury wand, 
still stood by me, and ** Hope smiled and wave4 
her golden hair^^' as the magic Palace of En- 
chantm^it glittered before my eyes. But all 
that is passed I Hope and Fancy are gone*— Indifi- 
femnce and Despair remata ! I sow see all fiioe to 
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face, not as through a glass, darkly* I may say 
with Spenser — 

*' All is but feigned, and with ochre djed. 
That every shower will wash and wipe away ; 

All things do change, that under heaven abide. 
And after death, all friendship doth decay. 
Therefore, whatever man bear'st worldly sway. 

Living, on God, and on thyself rely : 

For when thou diest, all shall with thee die. 

• * * 

February 14. — My pedestrian friend, who 
had, as he told nje, become anxious about me, 
came up here yesterday. His conversation ge- 
nerally amuses me, and his manners and tastes 
correspond so much with my own, that I do 
not feel his presence as any intrusion upon my 
privacy. He again repeated his wbh that I 
would accompany him to Nice, where he is 
sihortly going; but I have given him no posi* 
tive answer ; I care so little for change of place, 
I have so little pleasure to expect from it, that 
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I would fain remain quiet. My friend per- 
ceiving that I was much depressed, said, ^* I am 
very sorry that you seem to be relaxing into 
your former uneasiness of mind ; if you will 
allow me, I will continue the account of my 
pedestrian pilgrimage to Boulogne, which was 
my destined point ; perhaps it may dissipate your 
melancholy for the present." His motive was 
good-natured, and therefore I acquiesced in his 
proposal ; and after we had taken an early dinner 
of fruits and bread, which we both prefer, in this 
chfliate, to meat, thus imitating the natives, my 
friend continued his narrative in nearly the fol- 
lowing words: 

^^ You may remember that I had arrived at Lau- 
sanne, when I broke off in my account. I went 
to bed, as I told you, and the next morning was 
awakened by the ganrfon d'icurie^ who brought 
me my shoes unusually shining and splendid. 
The man told me, that there was another Eng- 
lish gentleman below, who had come in after 
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me. I fot up and went down, and fouad him. 
We entered into conTenation, and b^ ^lfQnned 
me that be bad been pedestrianising too, baviqg 
.oome as fiir as Di}oa» from Paiis, in that mani^er. 
But be bad since sprained bis foot, bad oome to 
Lausanne with a voUurier, and waa now caUing 
hastily for a surgeon, as he fancied his foot had 
grown worse. The isurgeon came, examined it, 
and reeominended that he should bathe it in hot 
water, dans de Tetm chaude^ and went away, ]3ttt 
the Englishman was no Frenchman, and be made 
sad work of the eau clumde ^^ Jejivut meUere 
nfies pieds dans chaude eau dans %ine UAe^^ a^d 
he to the servant, who appeared at his summons, 
and who stared at him in hopeless astonishment. 
I explained, however, to her what the gentleman 
wanted ; and the water was, I sujqpose, carried to 
his room, for away he limped. 

I took my breakfast, and afterwards walked out. 
It was Sunday morning, and the Protestant popu- 
lation of Lausanne were all in moticMo, and hasten- 
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ing away to the cathedral. I followed them, plung- 
ing donn the steep streets of the town» and then 
ascending again to an open square, where the 
church stands. I saw nothing to cfistingiiish it 
particalarlj from others ; it contained, however, 
one singular tomb, that of Felix Amadeus the 
Sighth, of Savoy, who was first a king, then a 
pope, and lastly, a simple individual. 

In fourteen hundred and thirty-four, he abdi- 
cated his crown, and retired to the Priory of Bip- 
atUe, where he founded the chief Order of Savoy, 
Saint Maurice, which with that of the Annonciade 
of Piedmont, are the two prindpal orders of the 
Sardinian dominions. The origin of that of the 
Annonciade is aingular, and might be compared 
to that of the Garter. 

Amadeus, Sixth, sumamed the Count de Verd, 
was a gay and gallant prince, and probably often 
enlivened his warlike pursuits by dancing, as our 
Edward the Third, with the fair kdies of his 
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court. ^ One c^ tbese, touched and delighted 
by the attentbns of the graceful monarcli,. 
worked a bracelet fw him with her own hair« 
and marked upon it as its device, the initials^ 
of four French words, . denoting that . both in 
love and arms the happy Amadeus would, eyer 
be successful. The gratified prince made the 
circumstance an occasion for establishing an or- 
der of knighthood; but, unlike our English king, 
he at once acknowledged in its title the favour 
which had been shown him, and called it Ztf^ 
Lcu:s d* Amour, But the pacific and pious Ama- 
deus the Eighth was unwilling to retain a name 
which seemed to perpetuate the memory of some 
licentious intrigue of his ancestor, and by him 
the order of Les Lacs SAmofwr was converted into 
that of the Annonciade. 

Still, however, its origin was not entirely effac- 
ed, for the knightly badge consisted of a rich chain 
of gold, whose links were mingled with white and 
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>ed rofies t)f enamel; but to counteract the impure 

ideas whidi the chain and the roses might have 
excited, the future Pope caused a golden image 

of the Annunciation to be suspended from the 

enamelled flowers. 

Amadeus the Eightli died at Greneva, and 
was buried at Lausanne; perhaps, because he 
might conader its church hdier than that 4^ 
GeoevsLf since it is'siud to have possessed among 
its reliques one of the ribs of Mary Magdalen, 
and a rat that had eaten the Sacramental bread; 

I had been so long absent from my country, 
and used to notiiing but the mummery and showy 
imposition of the mass, that the ample and plain 
Calvinistic service was quite refreshing to me. 
It was like the unpretending conversation of a 
truly well-informed man after the pompous pufis 
and preaching of some would-be Solomon. 

When I quitted the cathedral, I strolled to the 
terrace, from whence I had a view over the 
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kke, and a toagntficent scoie it was. The 
day was glcxHny, but the sun still asserted his 
authority among the douds that lay in immense 
masses above the lake. Clouds have often 
been compared to mountains, but the resieili- 
Mance never struck me so forcibly as then; 
Aere they lay in wild terrific confusion, pre- 
cipice and crag and yawning cavern, wWle, 
to complete the noble iUunon, a long dark 
arch extended itself directly across the lake, 
taking the appearance of sorrie '^gigantic Atpbie 
bridge. 

They were wordiy rivals of their neighbours, 
^ true mountains, which seemed to sink into 
nothing bende them;—- and yet these were no 
inean ones. There were the rugged rocks, di" 
rectly opposite, of La MeUUrie hangii^ over 
the town, brown and thiei^ening;— there was, 
to my left, the deni de Jaman^ protruding its 
red tooth above the rest of the mountains 
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about it; cod there was the oomiQ«ioaaient of 
the Bemise Alp9, or diabhreUj as thqr are 
called in the eouatrj, rearing thenielTes up aa 
if to look, like thdir inferior faanlian, at the 
beautifld lake. 

But dieie were other poima <if interest which 
lay aiDuad me, beddes the magnificent one in 
fixmt. There was the wiUow*tree in Gibbon's 
gardeii, where he had composed hb glowing 
History, and glowing, indeed, it must have be«i 
with such a scene before him ;-^for the man of 
imi^ination and ardent mind will always write 
better and ft«er, and with mcxre femNir, amidst 
the glories and beauties of Nature. Then there 
was BeaxMeu^ where Madame de Stael and her 
father had lived. The oathednd, irith its singular 
tower, stood perched upon the Inkiest part of 
the town, with theold turrets of the cottege be* 
neath it, and the rich hills, spread up above, 
covered with little chalets; a few peasants were 
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passing along, with their straw peaked hats; 
and I could have stayed where I was till night. 
But 1 was anxious to reach Vevay that day; 
and as my object in travelling was not to 
lounge about towns where I knew no one, 
and which presented nothing witliin themselves 
very remarkable, I returned to my hotel, and 
paying my bill, departed. 

The road to Vevay lies along the lake, upon an 
elevated part of the shore. I cannot describe to 
you, in detail, all the villages I passed, and the 
number of miles I travelled before I reached that 
place. I went rambling on, with the green ter- 
races of vines above, and the noble amphithe- 
atre of the lake before me. A few boats were 
spread upon the waters, and I might have ima- 
gined one of them to contain Julie and Saint 
Preux in their excursion before the storm. I 
was upon the shores of the lake of Leman, and 
was satisfied. I sought not to analyse the 
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properties of the soil, or speculate upon the 
altitude of the mountiuns, or the breadth of 
the water ; it was all beautiful, and I felt, with- 
out wishing to know what I felt. 

I arrived at Vevay towards evening. I went 
straight to the inn, which was somewhere below 
the church. Here 1 found that my «nccg|v»tto would 
serve me nothing, for the Swiss being themselves 
a pedestnan people, they never make any differ- 
ence between a pedestrian and a man who travels 
in a carriage, provided he goes to the best inns. 
I was received with as much attention as I 
could desire, and a little more; and, after re- 
posing myself for some time, I set forth, and 
mounted up to the church-yard of Vevay. 

Whenever I arrive in a village or town, one 
of my first lions is that spot, where I have often 
experienced much more pleasure than if I bad 
been toiling along gilded rooms or stately gar- 
dens: — the still silence which prevails, inter- 
rupted only by the tinkling of the sheep-bell ; 
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tfat aton^ shiniBg in the sun, some with tbar 
dlmpst effaced histories, while others are fresh 
and black with the pride of new mortality; 
the simple grief of the peasant contrasted with 
die lengthy lamentation inscribed upon the 
loftier tomb; all these things ailbrd, to me 
at least, ample room and range enough for 
passing many an hour. 

But every one who prc^esses to admire the 
grand scenes of Nature, must visit the church- 
yard ci Vevay. When 1 reached it, the sun had 
ust set ; the evening was still, and the boats I 
had seen in the afternoon were slowly making 
their way towards Villeneuve. The lake was 
now shut in by high projecting points, and I 
seemed to have penetrated into all its secrets. 
Chillon, Clarens, looked white and silent, and 
some lights began to glimmer in the opposite 
little town of St Gingoulph. Could I have 
had Rousseau for my companion at that mo- 
ment, I should have been content— ^others 
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might have ndicded my fedingB. Thn, jiut 
where the mountaiiis, r^mating on both adM» 
kave a Ghasm^. thDough which the iitfant Rhone 
flovB into the lake, ffNie up, Alp upon Alp, peak 
VKftm peak, the august gladam of the Valais; 
•^-4here they were, wrapped in their snowy hmui- 
tles, standing and seeming to look at me. I 
declare to you, that the sight of those solenin 
forms, between which and me a great gulf was 
fixed, made me treqiUe. Had I known that 
amid their frightful depths some desperate deed 
of wipkeihess was then perpetrating, I could 
not haye felt more (bread than I did then in 
looking at them. And presently the calm moon 
came forth, and the shaggy mountains bright- 
oaed, and the lake rdled in Kght, and the gla» 
ciers looked like the ghosts of the world, wan 
and misty. 

I remained, I know not how long," enjoying 
this magnificent view, when I heard a noise 
close to me. I turned, and there 9tood a man, 
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who obierved to me, that I seemed to admire 
the prospect. I replied, that I did indeed; 
and we b^an to talk about the town and 
its inhabitants, and the surrounding country. 
" We are very happy,^' said he, " our government 
is much liked, and we thrive well with our little 
trade in watches. We are much better off than 
we used to be under the BemoiSy to whom 
tliis Canton formerly belonged; but in the Re- 
volution we were made independent/'' And here, 
by tlie way, let me remark to you a circum- 
stance which has always struck me as singular, 
and as at once demonstrating the vast effects of 
the French Revolution: — Upon the Continent, 
whenever I have conversed with persons con- 
cerning it, whether they were Italians, or Swiss, 
or Germans, or Dutch, it is sufficient if we say, 
in speaking of that terrible period, *^ the Revo- 
lution/' which is at once understood, just as an 
inhabitant of Lisbon may be supposed tp say 
•*the Earthquake." 
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Continuing the conirenation with the same 
person, I talked of General Ludlow, who is 
buried in the church of Yevay. The stem 
republican would not lay his bones in his own 
country, since there were kings within it again; 
but preferred the free sdl of Switzerland, the 
country of William Tell, who had freed his 
country from tyranny, without becoming after- 
wards its oppressor. Ludlow came over to Eng- 
land to offer his services to .William against 
James the Second, a curious instance of animo- 
sity towards the son of Charles the First ; and 
not unlike the subsequent conduct of Moreau, 
who, though as determined a republican as the 
rest, united himself with the Allied Sovereigns, 
against his own country. I presently wished the 
person good night, and went^o my inn. 

Next morning, before leaving Vevay, I went 
once more to the church-yard, to take a farewell 
view of the lake I might never see again^ and 
which, if I ever did, I might behold with other 
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and colder feelings. I migbt b^ dd, or harosoed 
by diflease, and the enthusiasm of iny youthful 
days would perhaps, and probablyi be looked 
upon in the same cxmtemptuoMs light with which 
others may regard it now. My favourite poet 
Bcattie, in his Minsti^l, alludes to this melun-* 
choly change in our tastes- 

Yety at the darken'd age> the wither'd face« 

Or hoary hair, I never will repine j 

Butspare^ OTime! whate'er of mental grace, 

Of candour, love, or sympathy divine. 

Whatever of fancy's ray, or friendship's flame is mine. 

I continued my route towards Fribuig, as- 
cending the deep gorge at the entrance of which 
Vevay is placed. I will not fatigue your atten- 
tion by recounting to you all that occurred to 
me, in detail, during the rest of my journey. 

The remembrance c£ that ramble is even now 
fresh and delightful to my mind ; but the rela- 
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laofn of -it might be tedioufl to others» who may, 
perhaps, not see things in the same way as my* 
self. The angular town of Fribufg, half French, 
half German, with its rocks, banks» and its roman* 
tic river; the Spanisb*]ooking Berne^ with its 
long colonnaded street and its terrace, from 
whence the magnificent chain of the German 
Alps is distinctly seen, with the towering Yung 
Franif Uke some mighty Amazon Queen; and the 
graoefiil cap of the Bertioise women, looking like 
a dark airy butterfly spreading its filmy wings 

above th^ heads. 

But let me not forget to mention the worthy 
host at the Abbaye des GentUhommeSf where I 
lodged. He is indefisitigable in his attention, 
and persons, who travel Uke myself, should 
always go to his house. The soundmg tide 
need not affright them, for the charges are 
very moderate, and there is no other house in 
Berne where a person, who wishes to be re- 
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spectably, and at the same time moderately 
lodged, can go. 

The next canton to Beine is Soleure, a Ca- 
tholic one, and the difference was striking; 
beggars and bigotry staring you in: the face 
in every street. Then came Basle, the capU 
tal of which I reached after crossing a part of 
the Jura, called the Ober Hauenstein, which se- 
parates the ancient bishoprick from Switzerland. 

There is a curious legend attached to a clock 
upon the bridge at Basle, which is always half 
an hour too fast. Some plot had been laid 
against the city, and a body of armed men 
were to have been admitted at a certain hour of 
the night; but the plot was discovered. This 
clock, which was to give the signal of attack, 
happened to be half an hour too fast, and the 
party, that was to have been ^lently admitted, 
having shewn itself before the appointed time, 
was observed, and baffled. 
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From Basle. I passed on to Strasburgh, and 
Bad«i, buried in woods and rocks, and teeming 
with gay company and baths, with its casde 
perched upon the green cliffs above. Within 
this castle there was once a terrible dungeon, 
deep and dark, called the Virg^n^s Embrace; 
above it was a trap-door, upon which if any one 
stepped, he fell instantly down into the deadly 
gulf. Some years ago a dog had fallen in, and 
in extricating him, remnants of clothes and 
bones, and instruments of torture, were found. 

From Baden, where neither my health nor my 
finances required me to stay, since the former was 
good, but the latter rather ailing, I continued 
my walk by Rastadt, a small city where there is 
a great brick palace belonging to the Duke of 
Baden, in which, 1 believe, . he never resides. 
From thence I proceeded to Carlsruhe, which 
is a beautiful little toy of a capital. The streets 
are all strtught as arrows, and in their disposi- 
tion not unlike those of Nancy, in Lorraine. 
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There is a very handaome royal di&teau, and 
fionie pretty gardens, to which, they tdd me, the 
Grand Duke himself paid particular attentioB. 
The court was not then there, and I felt no 
gseat curiosity to see the palace. 

Siortly after quitting Carlsruhe, the following 
morning, in my way to Heidelberg, I was over^ 
taken by a f^nude peasant, who asked me her way 
to that place. I had begun to acquire some little 
acquaintance with the German language, but not 
enough to pass for a German ; so she discovered 
by my stammering, that I was a foreigner. She 
made out, however, that I was going to Heidel- 
berg, and seemed disposed that we should conti- 
nue our route together. She insisted on carrying 
a small packet which I had in my hand, and 
which had replaced the defunct knapsack* So 
on we trudged, conversing in German, Grod 
knows how ! and I thought that my friends in 
Bngland would smile a little, if they could see me 
thus attended. She was an excellent walker, and 
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when we reached BniohBal, the tcid me that ahe 
WIS going to a fiiend^s to hreak£f»t, and woaki 
wait for me. 

I had begun to be radier annoyed by the 
acquaintance I had formed, as I saw one «Mr two 
persons smile, rather sarcastically I thought, as 
tBey passed us;, so 1 went to an inn, deter- 
miningy after my breakfast, to cut her, as 
Aey say. I procured my bread and milk, 
and after paying very moderately, I proceeded ; 
but, to my great displeasure, I saw my fi'iend 
waiting for me at some distance, beyond the 
town. 

I was determined, however, to break off 
this angular connexion; and when I reached 
her, told her, rather alnruptly, that she had bet* 
ter hasten on, for that I meant to linger along 
' the road, and should probably not reach Heidel- 
berg till late. She seemed very unwilling to go, 
but at last she did, casting occanonally some 
kind looks at me, as she gradually disappeared. 
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I mention this circumstance to you to show that 
the pedestrian is in the way of meeting with in^ 
finitely more novel circumstances, than could 
ever possibly happen to the rich traveller in car- 
riages^ I reached Heidelberg in the afternoon^ 
and proceeded to the inn I think they call 
the Cour de Bade. I dined at the UMe d^hoUj 
and there I was myself again, for J found per- 
sons who spoke French. After dinner I mounted 
the rock, upon which the ruins of the old Pala- 
dne Castle stand in green! and beautiful decay. 

Passing along the com-market, and ascend- 
ing ^y A path winding gently up the mountain, 
I arrived at these charming ruins; and from 
among them enjoyed a magnificent view of the 
Neckar, that was coming down from among the 
rich vine*^lothed hills of the valley, to pay its 
tribute to the mighty Rhine. 

The beautiful bridge that unites the two 
banks was covered with peasants, who were 
hastening away to some village ,^^; and beyond 
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it, fiir away in the horizon, were the wide shores 
that border the Rhine before its retreat into the 
dark mountain of Bingen, bounded by the blue 
Voiges mountains, which stretch into the old 
bidioprick of Spire from Alsace. 

I entered the ruins by the gate of Elizabeth, 
which takes its name from the unfortunate 
daughter of James the First, who, like the rest of 
her line, was fated to know all the miseries of de- 
thnMied royalty. 

A beautiful terrace, planted with flowers and 

■ 

trees, first presents itself; and a large tower, in 
which were two niches, containing the colossal 
and ivy-^covered statues of two of the old Princes 
Palatine, of Louis the Pacific, and of the un- 
happy Frederick, who might have been named 
the su£ferer, wandering, as he did, with his wife 
in almost beggary. 

I rambled over the ruins till evening, and 
supped ibere; for I found that a family had 
taken op their abode in a part of them, and I 
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procured some delioous milk, that was brought 
out from the cool vaults of the castle. Ab I sat 
amid the turrets and mouldering halls, I re^ 
fleeted upon the very different scenes that pnv 
bably presented themselves there, bef<»e the 
scythe of time and of war had swept over the 
now desolate pavements. The fcur Elizabeth 
had, perhaps, presided at the costly banquet 
that had glittered within the liall of knights, 
whose rich front I could see from my seat, little 
thinking that she would ever be compelled to 
ask asMstanoe from her iather, and be denied it ; 
and still less, that the arch and banner, which 
spread above her, would be as now they are. 

Instead of the dance and the song and the 
tournament, that bad oft been held within the 
Ducal Castle, there were now but the low 
murmuring of the Neckar, the warbling of the 
lurds that seemed to rejoice amid the rums, 
and the monotcmous humnung of the wheels as 
the woman who had given me the ndk, sat 
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spuming. The reflections which thus arose 
within me, I ventured to throw into verse^ 
and if you will listen to them as a fneod, 
and not a cridc, I wiQ repeat tbem.^' I said, 
'^ I am not one of the \Judex damnatur cum 
fiocens absahitunr ;^ praj let me hear them C and 
he went on: — 

Ye that hither come to gaze 
On the pomp of vanished days. 
Think that once these halls were §kj. 
Whore the long grass wares to-day; 
Where the hird hath made her nest 
Many an eye hath sunk to rest ; 
Many a maid from turret height 
Hath lookM for her long-delaying knight; 
And the trumpet hath sounded, and call'd to the list. 
And the warrior his gauntlet to beauty hath kissM ; 
And the harper the chords of enchantment hath swept. 
And a queen, at the hallad of sorrow, hath wept; 
And the dance hath resounded, and minstrels have suqg^ 
But mnteis their melody, silent their tongue!-— 
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And the queen and her grandeur are low in the grave ; 
And where men ever revell'd^ the trees ever wave ; 
Then remember that ye will be passing away. 
And forget not to-morrow the scene of to-day* 

As I was returning through the garden, I saw 
in a small retired spot, almost concealed by the 
trees and ruins, a tea-table set out with all its 
appurtenances, as the lawyers would say, and 
looking just like the preparation for the same 
feast in our country. The Germans, indeed, 
resemble the English very much in their habits 
of living ; being as opposite to the French as 
ourselves in the chief customs of society. In- 
stead of all the machinery of French dishes, 
they have generally plain solid food like our- 
selves; the higher families may live, per- 
hiqis, in the French style, as is the case in 
England; but it is not among the higher 
classes of a country that the true national 
tastes and manners are to be sought for. We 
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must look for them where affectatHNi and ex- 
cessive refinement have not reached, as we 
must dig deep beneath the surface of an ar- 
tificial garden to discover the true nature of 
the soil 
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CHAPTER XX. 

It was in the evening, continued my friend, 
that I was nearly involved in the dispute which 
I have before mentioned to you, with one of the 
illustrious students of Heidelberg. This Univer- 
sity is, I believe, the most ancient in Grermany. 
It was founded, I understand, by Robert, the first 
Count Palatine of the Rhine; and its r^ula- 
tions somewhat resemble those of our Univer- 
sities. The Grand Duke of Baden, to whom 
the Palatinate now belongs, is the Rector. The 
direction of the Univer^ty is intrusted to a Coun- 
cil and a Senate. The first is composed only 
of five or six persons, and the other, of all 
the Professors. Then there are Professors who 
are appointed to superintend the morals of 
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the students, resembling in some d^^ree our 
Proctors ; and a Bailiff, who has the saitie muni- 
cipal authority as the Vioe-Chanoellors of the 
respective Universities. 

Quitting Heidelberg, I continued my route 
by Darmstadt, with its musical Duke, and Frank- 
fort, with its unmusical merchants, to Mayenoe, 
where I arrived upon the third day. There I 
proposed embarking myself, and going down 
die Rhine as far as Cologne. 

Mayence is an old city^ and contains an old 
cathedral ; it is famous for hams, and that is all 
I can tell you about it, except a curious story 
of one of its Bishops. He was originally the son 
of a carter, and used to drive his fiiither's team. 
By the turns of the wheel he became Arch- 
bishop of Mayence ; and in order to perpetuate 
the memory of. his orig^, he took for his arms 
two cart-wheels, which are even now the arms 
of the city. • 

H 2 
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We left Mayenoe early in the morniiig, 
and glided slowly along between the flat banks, 
where the river seems making an orderly re^ 
treat into the dark fastnesses. We passed Hock- 
heim, of which I need say nothing, as you of 
course have heard of the wines which take their 
name from it; and gradually floated on till 
the dark rocks of Bingen seemed opening to re- 
ceive us. 

We swept by the rippling whirlpool, and 
the gloomy tower of Hatton, to which is ' at- 
taclTed a singular legend. An Abbot of Hat- 
ton, who became afterwards Archbishop df 
Mayence, had, they say, in a great famine, 
refused assistance to his hungry diocesans; 
and when they came about his palace, he 
would laugh, and exclaim, ^' Hark, how the 
rats squeak I** But vengeance was to over- 
take him ! For, some time after, like the king 
whose miseries made Whittington's fortune, 
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his palace became infested with rats to such a 
degree, that he was obliged to fly from it, 
and build the tower which lies bdow Bingen. 
There, however, he found no refuge ; for the 
rats pursued him, scaled his castle-walls, and 
devoured him alive ! His spirit is said to ap- 
pear oocafflonally upon the tower, in a mist. 

You have doubtless read descriptions of the 
noble scenery of the Rhine, both. in poetry 
and prose. Whatever you have read must 
convey a very inadequate idea of its real 
beauty, which may be truly called by a name 
which is so often used unintelligibly— Romantic. 

The Genius of Romance seems to brood over 
the dark defile, surrounded by her ruinous towers 
and arches, and spirit-haunted hills. Every 
vine-clad rock has its legend ; and the boatman, , 
as we drove down with the fleet current, sung 
me the following song, which I have written 
down, and which I will read to you. It is 
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founded on a legend attached to an old castk 
on the borders of the RhingaUi called Lorch. 
Its Baron was very avaricious, and one night 
refused admittance to an old man, who had 
requested it, during a storm. The old man 
was, (so says the l^end,) in truth, a sjnrit, 
and in revenge spirited away the Barcm's 
dau^ter up to a high cliff called Kedrick, 
perfectly inaccessible. A young Knight, who 
dwelt near, undertook to deliver her ; but was 
returning in despair from the perpendicul^ pre- 
cipice, when he was accosted by an old woman, 
who gave him a little bell, and told him to go to 
a cavern in the wood, where her brother lived, 
and say that she sent him for a ladder as hi^ as 
the Kedrick. The Knight obtained the laddar, 
and subsequently the lady. The boatman gave 
to his tale the name of 
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THE DEVIL'S LADDER. 

Now list to my story, now list to my song. 

As our bark it glides merrily down $ 
And when I have done, for it's passably long^ 

We shall anchor at Bacharach town. 

The Lords of the Rhingau are wealthy and great. 

And their castles are lofty and bright ; 
And they live, as they should, in their princely estate. 

And their halls are a glorious st^t. 

For the Heidelberg tun could never contain 

The wine that flows merrily there; 
And the dainty wild boar, that the hunters have slain. 

Will give each happy vassal his share. 

But the Baron of Lorch is a cross-grain'd churl. 

And his heart is as cold as his hall ; 
For though he 's as rich as the Nassau Earl, 

His cheer is the worst of all. 

Now list to my story, now list to my song. 

As our bark it glides merrily down ; 
And when I have done, for it 's passably long, 

We shall anchor at Bacharach town. 
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The winds they did howl, and the trees they did rock. 
And the night it was dismal and wild ; 

And the Abbot of Hatton, by Binger Loch, 
Looked over the whirlpool and smiled ; — 

The winds they did howl, and the trees they did rock. 

And the Baron of Lorch he said. 
Now who is the ibol that so loud doth knock ? • 

May the thunderbolt fall on his head ! 

And the Baron he look'd through the wicket gate. 
And he thought to have seen a Knight; 

But a little old man on the ground there sate. 
With a beard both long and white ;— - 

And the little white man he moan'd and he wept. 
And his face it was wrinkled and old ; 

And the wind, as it whistled and over him swept. 
Made him shiver and shake with the cold. 

" Now open, now open, my Baron, so good,** 

The poor old man then- said, 
" And give me some warmth, and some kindly food. 

Or ere morning I shall be dead.*' 
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But the Baron was vcat'd that his sleep was hroke^ 

And thus in wiath he cried : 
" Yon may sleep in ^yonr beaid, it will serve for a^doakj 

And many, your betters^ have died." ^ 

Then the. little old man he grinn'd and he firown'd» 

And his eyes they grew terribly bright. 
And he muttMr'd, as slowly he rose iirom the ground, 

'* You shall pay for yourinsolent spite!" 

The vines they are fresh in the morning air« 

And the birds they do sing so sweet. 
And the board is spread with the scanty fitre. 

And the Baron hath taken his seat. 

But his daughter, and eke his only child, 

Obeys not the castle4>ell's peal -, 
And the Baron in mirth and in mockery smiled. 

As he finished the whole of the meal. 

But the day wears on, and the sui^ is high. 

And Imogen still delays. 
And her &ther begins to wonder why 

In her chamber so long she sti^s. * 

H S 
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And loudly he calk^ *^ Come> linger no mone V* 

As he stands on the castle-stab ; 
And quickly he mounts to her chamber door> 

But Imogen is not there. 

And the day weaiB on, and the snn is set. 
And the mountains an Uue and stilly 

But Imogen's step delayeth yet«*» 
And long delay it will. 

For the peasants have told to the Baron their tale : 

How, as day began to break. 
They had seen what had made their cheeks turn pale, 
, And their limbs with dread to^uake :-— 

1 1 his withered arms, a little old man 

A fair young girl did bear ; 
And up theKedrick's clifFhe ran. 

As if it had been a stair. 

Then the Baron his forehead in terror ctossM, 

And thus, appall'd, he said, 
" Now Christ be good, or my daughter's lost I 

^Twas the Spirikof Kedrick's head.** 



iaM 
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And many a weaiy day and night 

Did the desolate fiither pass ; 
And his altar with many a lamp was brigjbty 

And his priests said many a mass. 

The song was so long, continued my friend, 
that I only wrote down the most material parts. 
Ruthelm, the Knight, retunu from battle; 
hears of the disappearance of the Baron's daugh- 
ter, and hastens to her rescue. In this he is as- 
sisted by the old Fairy, wno sends him to the 
carpenter, her relation, for a ladder as high as 
the mountain where the damsel is detmned. 

Then his horn the little old carpenter blew. 

That echoed the woods among, 
And straight a wild and a dwarfish crew 

Around began to throng. 

And each little Imp had a saw and an axe. 
Such as carpenters use, but much less y^ 

And they lookM, as they straightened and set up their 
backsi 
Like mice in a masquerade dress. 
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•T|iea the carpenter mMter he taid to the kuight, 

'' Hie away to your home and your bed ! 
But be sore that yon oome by the first day4ight 
To thefoot of old Kedrick H^ad/' 

And Ruthelm is sitting his castle within. 
But he watches till morning appears ; 

For his heart is awake, and the hammering din 
Of the carpenters rings in his ears. 

But soon as the stars began to go out. 

And the rooks began to caw. 
He heard no more of the carpenter rout. 

And still was every saw. 

And quick to old Kedrick's Head he hath leapt. 

And there stood a ladder as tall 
As the ladder which Jacob saw when he slept. 

That is painted on our church-wall. 

Then up young Ruthelm nimbly did creep. 

And soon the top did reach. 
And there amid flowers and silk did sleep 

A nudd, like a Dresden peach. 
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And Rttthelm bends dovrn to her ebeek, and aJBhay 

And his breath it was burnings siiie» 
For'the maiden hath openM her deq>-bhie eyes. 

And their beams he conM seaice endnie. 

But a little old man on a sudden appear'dy 

And he frown'd upon the knight. 
And he mutter'd, ** Who is it that thus hath dared 

To scale my castle's height ? ' 
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Then Ruthelm low to the earth did bend* 

And the story he faithfully told. 
How the little old dwarf to the wood^id him send. 

And made his hands so bold. 

Then the little old man he laughM, with a wink. 
And he said, with a cunning grin, 
" Ho 1 ho 1 my fine Sir, you are modest, I'think,*- 
You must labour before yon can win. 

" Go back, my young spark, since your lore is so frst. 
By the way you so nimbly have come ; 

*' And ere the last steps of the ladder yon 'rt past 
Your bride shall be safe in her home/^ 
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And the little old mm^ his piomise faath kept. 

For safe in her home is the brid^ ; 
And the Baron, that long in his hopelessness wept. 

Hath foigpt all bis sorrow and pride. 

And the old castle rings with the shouts of the cooks. 
And there's plenty of Bacharach wine ; 

And the dainty young bride, in her white veil, looks 
As soft and as sttUtUch as mine. 

Now there is my story, now there is my song. 
And our bark hath gone merrily down, — 

Tis as well I have done, as 'twas passably long. 
For we anchor at Bacharach town. 

Bacharach, where we stopped to dine, is a 
remarkable town. Its name would seem to de- 
note a place peculiar for its excellent wines, 
if it be indeed a corruption, as some assert, of 
Arm Bacchi ; but that reputation is much past 
by, and it must be content with being one of 
the most beautifully situated of the Rhenish 
bourgs. Its ancient walls spread along the 
banks o( ibe river, high mountains rise up be- 
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Jiiiid it, and upoD one of the lower heights, 
stand the ruins of the fief of Staleck. Close 
to it are those of the old church of Saint 
Werner, which was consecrated to an infant 
mar^, whom the Jews murdered, and cast into 
the Rhine, but who floated upon its surface 
against the current as far as Bacharach. 

The Tiew from Staleck is noble: the river seems 
to have just escBfed from its defile, and spreads 
itsdf wider and slower, before forming another 
of those magic bends which suddenly display 
to the delighted eye fresh beauties of rock 
and vine, and frequent feudal towers, where 
^* ruin greenly dwells/' A small island lay in 
the middle, a short dbtance below Bacharach, 
with its little church, and a huge dark difi^ 
projected itself into the water just' opposite. 
A^Ubt enjoying this paxispect fi^r some tune, I 
descended : our boat was t^ady, and we pro- 
ceeded on our course. Byt why should 1 fa- 
tigue you with a long detail of places ^ich 
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you neyer saw, and the beauty of which, it is 
impassible for you to conceiTe 6am my descrip- 
tion? Echmng rolcks with thdr Siren legends, 
white whirlpools, majestic vine-covered heights, 
monasteries aind towers, and old towns and ca- 
thedrals, crowning the wild and wooded banks; 
the castled crag c^ Drackenfels looking out 
upon the wide ocean-like plains of the' low 
countries, and the shattered Ehrenbreitsteiii 
emulating its baronial and decaying neighbours 
in untimely ruin. 

• • • 

" But peace destroy'd what war could never blight." 

• r 

4 

The river, after Bonn, becomes stale, ' flat, 
and unprofitabb, like some poet, who, in his 
younger and more romantic days, teems with no^ 
ble and sublime images, but gradually subsides 
into tameness and sluggishness. I followed 
its course, however, as far as Cologne, where 
I saw the fiunous picture of the Crudfikion 
^ St. Peter, with the head dowhwaids. It is 
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one that maAe me shudder, and almost feel 
giddy. The intense torture that such a death 
must produce, is starting and swelling in every 
vein of the countenance. 

I had always thought, till, from the inquiries 
I made upon the subject, I found my mistake, 
that Cologne had been under the dominion for- 
merly of the Elector of that name ; but it would 
appear that his authority was as much con- 
temned and iresisted by its inhabitants, as that c^ 
the Bishop of Liege was by the fierce Liegob* 
The Elector^s palace and remdence was at Bonn, 
about six leagues from Cologne; and, in qpite of 
his struggles to obtain political influence within 
the city, I believe he never succeed. 

Cologne is a large andent place, and is well 
known by its legend of the Eleven Thousand Vir- 
^ns. I quitted it the same day I arrived there, 
and continued my route by Juliers and Aix-hu 
Chapelle, and the huge city of Liege, where I 
was. surprised to see vines. 
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I directed my course towards Brusciels; but my 
old failiog began now to beset me, — my funds tot- 
teredt and my shoes signified their fatigue to ^me 
by sundry gapings and yawtis. I had expected 
that they would both have lasted me out to 
Brussels; but, like faithless friends, they were 
now evidently become less warm and bountiful. 
I wrote, therefore, to Boulogne, where I had a 
ccedit, and requested that some money might be 
sent to me to Brussels. I then furnished myself 
with a pair of shoes^ quitting the others with 
as much r^et as ever afflicted any antiquary at 
the loss of his most precious relique ; and con- 
tinued my journey in tranquillity, till within 
a short distance of Brussels. Then, recollect- 
ing the old maxim, — when you have no money 
never seem to have none, but assume a rich 
and important air, — I determined upon putting 
myself into the diligence, and entering Brussek 
in state; because my finances were in that 
condition, that as some days must elapse before 
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my remittance could arrive, I should be obliged 
to live at an inn, without thinking of the Inll. 
I therefore, Machiavel like, concluded that, by 
seeming to arrive in the diligence, I should 
blind every body as to the real conditicm of my 
purse, and be a genHUiomme qui voyageoit pour 
son plaisir, and wished to pass a few days in 
the city whore he had friends. 

When I arrived at Brussels, I proceeded di- 
rectly to a neighbouring inn, and though my 
appearance was not very splendid, and my bag* 
gage slight, yet I hoped, as coming by the dili- 
gence, that the people of the house would not 
suspect the state c^ my finances. 

I was received very well ; and after deporting 
my efiects in my room, I descended to my din- 
ner, which I had ordered. I finished it and the 
best part of a bottle of wine, and strolled after- 
wards about the town : I had been there before, 
so, as there was nothing particularly interesting 
to me in it, I returned and went to bed. Next 
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morning, after breakfast, as I was loun^g out of 
the court-yard of the inn, the waiter presented 
himself civilly enough, and presented the bill, 
stating that it was customary for persons who had 
little baggage, to pay daily for what they had 
eaten. I felt myself turn pale ; but, determined 
to put as good a face upon the matter as I coutd^ 
I marched into the house, and summoned the 
landlord. When he appeared, I expi^sed my 
surprise at this extraordinary mode of treating 
persons in his house. But the man was not to 
be daunted : he replied, " that he had lost a 
great deal of money lately by my countrymen, — 
proh pudar ! and that he had determined to be 
more cautious in future.*"' There was now no 
parrying the adventure : — so, taking out ieill the 
silver that I had left, and which did not qnite 
meet the amount of die bill, I said, '* the mo- 
ney I had expected to find here awaiting me 
has not arrived, consequently I am unable to 
discharge your aooount entirely/' *^ Ho ! ho !* 
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said the innkeeper, as if all his wont soqpicicms 
woe at onoe oonfirmed, ^< it^s just as I thought ; 
--*this oomes of your pedestrian travdlers;^ for 
he had some how discovered my diligence 
plot. *^ John,^ speaking to the waiter, '^go up 
stairs and bring down the gentleman^s bag- 
^ige,^ laying a particular and sarcastic stress 
upon the latter word. John departed, and re- 
turned bearing my two shirts, my guide-book, 
my razors, my journal, and two or three other 
trifles. The innkeeper laid his hand upon them, 
and said, '* These I shall keep as pledges, fot* 
the payment of the rest of your account."* I 
made him no reply, but immediately quitted the 
house, with nothing in my pocket except a col- 
lection of Views in Switzeriand, that I had 
luckily put there before. 

My ntuation was singular : I was a perfect 
stranger in a fordgn city, without the only use- 
ful passport,* money. I wandered about the 
whole of the day, and towards evening contrived 
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to dispose <rf my Swiss Views to a print-seller, 
for a small sum, with which I hoped to hold out 
till my money arrived. I passed the night in a 
small inn, and the next day breakfasted there. 
The people of the house were, notwithstanding 
the indifference of my toilet, extremely respectr 
ful to me; and the woman, I recollect, would 
insist that I had only come there by way of 4 
frolic, and that I was somebody. She did not, 
however, give me any credit for my quality, as 
I was obliged punctually to pay for all I had, 
before quitting the house. 

Three days more passed in this way. I was 
oUiged to give up my breakfasts of coffee, as 
the delay about my money was so extraordinary, 
that I began to fear it had miscarried, and that 
the term of my perplexities would be indefinite : 
and at last, the night preceding its arrival, I was 
obliged to give up my bed, and I passed the 
night in roaming about the city, and, when it 
came on to rain, sheltered myself beneath the 
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porch of the church, in the Place Boyale, from 
nrfience I oouM see the windows of the Hotel 
Bellevue, where a year before I had lodged 
comme un Seigiuur, Yet amidst the cold and 
run that were about me, I thought of Waterloo, 
and murmured not. I thought of the night 
when so many of my brave and useful country- 
men, were ^'mounting in hot haste,*' and called 
away from beauty and munc to slaughter and 
hardship! Was I then to complain of my paltry 
inconveniences, when the rich and titled soldier 
had suffered far worse? To be sure, I had not 
the lich banks of the Sa&ne to sleep among, nor 
the nightingale's song to while away the night ; 
but I was young and healthy, and the next 
morning was myself, that is to say, le GeniU- 
hommie again. 

I proceeded on directly to Boulogne, where I 
arrived on the second day. I had friends there, 
having stayed a few days in that town before ; so 
I proceeded to my old quarters, the house of a 
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very respectable and worthy Bourgeois, whare I 
boarded. They were all happy to see me, and 
the recital of my past miseries made them smile. 
I then set forth to search for a fiiend who I 
knew resided in the town; and making inquiry of 
a Frenchman who was standing near the custom- 
house, he dviUy informed me that my fiiend 
was at the HSid d'jlngieterre. Straightway I 
proceeded into the Rue de VEcu^ which is the 
longest street, leading down to the harbour; and 
entering the courUyard of the H6td d'Jfigleterre, 
ienuepar veuve Parker y I asked for my friend. 
He was not there, and never had been. What 
could this mean ? I quitted the house, and see- 
ing the same Frenchman again, I repeated to 
him my question, but he stUl persisted in his 
account It was very strange that diis man 
should be so positive ; and I was gmng back to 
the Veuve Parker ^ when an Englishman passed 
me accompanied by two men, that I concluded 
to be commissionerB, conducting him to 
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liotel. As they passed, I saw two or three 
Frenchmai smile, and heard them say, '' Ma 
Jin! Vautre Hdiel cTAngieierre va bien tnainU 
mmt^voildfsnenoaveUearrivie/' Ho! ho! said I 
to myself, we are quite safe. The Veuve Parker, 
it seoDs, has an opponent, there's the secret ; and 
I followed the three persofts. The new arrival 
I concluded to be an arrival of consequence, for 
every body, as he passed, turned round to look 
at him. It was, perhaps, our Ambassador, who 
wished to patronize the new hotel. Its situation 
however seemed inconvenient, as we were as- 
cending to the higher town, which stands upon 
a steep eminence, and is surrounded with ram- 
parts. But as the noblesse and better families 
were supposed to reside there, the new hotel, 
piobably, was under their protection. We con- 
tinued to ascend ; and after passing through the 
old gate and across some streets, we stopped at 
a long wall, and close to a wooden door. It 
was a singular pontion for an inn, but as the 

VOL. II. I 
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noblesse like to Inre in houses shut in by walls, 
I concluded that the inn had been built upon 
the same plan. A sentinel stood near the door, 
out of respect, perhaps, to the distnguished 
individual ' I was following. One of the . men 
knocked at the door, which was immediately 
opened 6y a little da^ man that somehow look- 
eid very unlike a waiter, and the three persons 
entered. ' I was proceeding to follow them, when 
I Was stopped by the little diirk waiter, as still 
he must be, I thought, and asked whom I 
wanted. I mentioned my fiiend^s name, and 
was directly admitted into a little court, on one 
side of which was the porter^s lodge, ktkd straight 
before me a large solid door. I had not time 
to speculate much upon the strange appearance 
of the hotel, for the little dark waiter opened 
the huge doof that was locked, too, and admitted 

* f 

me into a court-yard. The scene that suddenly 
met my eyes there completely confbtinded me. 
Instead of a collection of peraons of disnttction. 
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assembled probably in the gardens of the new 
H6tel SAngUterrey I beheld a square yardt 
along the right ^de of wfaibh ran a low buydtng, 
looking very like a parcel of ^cow-sheds. In one 
comer of the court sat upon the ground two 
wretched-looking men, half nidced, at least with 
nothing but trowsers, and torn shirts like sacks * 
and they were devouring with avidity some 
worse than Spartan bread, and looked even 
more degraded than Helots. Some persons, 
whom 1 immediately recogmzed as Englishmen, 
were walking backwards and forwards, seeming 
as restless and unquiet as mice in their revolving 
cages. Looking to my left, I percdved a kind 
of garden surrounding an arbour, through the 
trees of which I saw a small table and two or 
three men sitting round it. I began now to 
conjecture where I was. My friend had been 
doing like so many others— living at other peo- 
ple's expense, and was now paying the necessary 
penalty. Re had observed me from the arbour 

I 2 
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where he was atting, and came out io opnsi* 
derable oonfiisioii. We shook hands, and he ex^ 
plained to me the circumstances which had led 
to his arrest; but they were nothing but what 
every body may guess. He did not ask me to 
stay, nor did I feel very anxious to do so ; I 
therefore quitted the H6iel d'Angleterre^ struck 

with mortificadcm, and even grief, to find that 

ft 

my countrymen had, by thdr undignified and 
dissolute conduct, brought this disgraceful stig- 
ma upon the English name, and caused such a 
significant titltf to be given to XhR prison civile 
of Boulogne. 

I continued to reside for some time at Bou- 
logne. The family with whom I boarded was 
extremely kind to me, and lived in the most 
patriarchal and simple way. I was present at 
all their Jites ; I partook of all their dainties, 
not omitting the famous gateau de Mazarine, 
which may have derived its titie from the beau- 
tiful duchess of that name, who was nieoe to 
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Clurdiiiai M azarin. I had accompanied a young 
man, the son of my host, one day to the church 
Cff Saint Nicholas, in the market-place, to see 
the ceremony of the annual service for the un- 
fortunate Louis the Sixteenth. When we were 
returning, we met a lady whom the young 
man knew, and to whom he introduced me. I 
formed an intimacy with that lady; and some 
time after I happened to advert to the funeral 
service at which I had been present, and to say 
that I considered its celebration as impolitic and 
dangerous; since it might be considered as a 
sort of perpetual reproof to the nation. ^' I am 
rather of your opinion,^ replied the lady, ^' and 
think that it would be better for all the crimes 
and horrors of the terrible. Revolution to be, if 
possible, forgotten. I am sure I try to, forget 
all in which I was myself particularly concerned ; 
and though I see dmly some of the actors in 
those dretldful scenes, . I endeavour to avoid, be- 
traying imy signs of disgust or recollection,'^ 
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I felt anxious to know to what drcumstancfls 
aoy. firiend alluded, and told her so* 

*^ If you will ooDie and take your coffee with 
me to-morrow morning/' said she^. ^^ I will re- 
late to you the share which I had in the suQer* 
ing8 which we all, I believe, more or less, un* 
derwent.*' 

The next day, aeooidiugly, I. was punctual 
tO' my engagement ; and as we sat near the win- 
dow of her house, which commanded a view of 
the ma»ket*plaoe in the hi^ town, my friend 
commmoed her story. 

*^ You see,"^ said she, '*that priest passingacross 
th« marketplace with the holy sacrament ; mark 
how somd of those fisbwomen rise as he passes, 
and croB6 themsdves. I can remember the time 
when the sight of such a man would have been 
eJloo|^ to make some of these very women howl 
and rage like furies. That market-jdace, too, 
whicii now looks so cheerful, filled aa it is with 
your countrymen, who now live here unmolested, 
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was once the scene of blood and horror ! and I 
myself, that am pointing it out to you, wonder 
that I am alive to do so. The drcumstanoes 
which you have expressed a desire to hear, I 
last night put down upon paper, and I will 
now read them to you/' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

'^ I WAS still almost a child, when our dreadful 
Revolutioii oommenoed. The first event which 
I can recollect as having particularly impressed 
itself upon my memory, is this: — Boulogne had 
become, at the time to which I allude, a prey to 
the wildest and most desperate of its inhabitants; 
and all reli^on and order were at an end. I 
was then about sixteen, and at a school in a 
street not far from where we are now. One day 
there was a loud knocking at the gate of the 
house, and presently one of the men that I had 
been told was particularly active in the revolu* 
tionary Committee, which was established in 
Boulogne, came into the school«room, where we 
all were. He was a shoemaker, and had been 
employed by my father. He walked directly up 
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to the schoolmistress, and said, '' Citoyenuey .the 
Committee of Public Safety has sent me to signify 
to jou their commands, that your school be all 
present to-morrow at the burning of those Aris- 
tocratic Saints, and at the^S^ of Reason. We 
are g<Hng to make a glorious bonfire of the old 
pa^^pets ; and I hope the smell of them will 
reach as far as the Austrians^ prison ;-«>t]iat^8 what 
I call odour of sanctity ;^ and he burst into a 
loud laugh. We were all too much alarmed at 
the bold appearance of the man to betray any 
tngns of attention to what he was saying; but 
he came straight up to me, and took the book 
which I had in my hands from me. ^* Ah I c'est 
Hen, ma petiU^ said he, pointing to the page of 
the history that we happened to be reading. 
*^ Read it attentively, and you will see how the 
people can take off a king^s head as well as his 
crown, when both are troublesome.*' I saw the 
schoolmistress turn pale; and as the man re- 
turned me the book, I glanced over it, and per- 

iff 
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oeiYed that we happened just to hare readicMi 
die reign of your King Charles the First ^* I 
have become a very learned citizen lately^' contii- 
Bued the man ; ^^ I have left my Aap to my 9on. 
Mafai! politics aoe the best trade : I had radier 
make a oonstttutioD than a shoe any day. But 
I must be off. Don't ferget, citizen^ to^moriow, 
mark f and away he went humming 

A 9a ira» 9a ira, tous les Aristocrats a la lantenie, 
A 9a ira, 9a ira^ les Aristocrats on les pendra ! 

A^BDOnas the last echoes «f his voice had died 
away, eur mistress rose, and coming to leach of us 
separatdy, ex{dained what lihe :man meant, and 
tM lis to pfttj all that ni^ that our presence 
at the wicbed 4sacrilege might not make us an* 
ful. In those days, you know, Sir, we had much 
more respect for such things than now;--B 
great deid of nonsense was swept away with the 
good and real ceremonies of our church ; and we 
have recovered the latter widK»it being sEnsious 
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about the former. We aU obeyed oui: mistress's 
directions, however; and I remember now that 
it was a cunous aght to me, .to see us all kneel- 
ing, with our books, in the little chapel that was 
dose to the schools and whicii was just lighted 
by a single lamp. There was something even 
awful to me in this unusual circumstance ; and 
it seemed as if we were all endeavouring to avert 
some terriUe calamity by our entreaties. 

As soon as it was light, we heard the drums 
of the National Guard rolling through the gates 
of the tQwn, and the bell of the Hotel de 
ViUcy which is supposed to be prodigiously old, 
and certainly, old as it was, never had tolled 
for such a sight as was preparing. Presently 
the terrible a fa ira echoed under our win* 
dows, and two or three, of the fish women came 
screaming by, and bawling out, ^^Mkma! aUons! 
citogfennes! ciUq/emies! the devil's mass is going 
to begin ; and the Vir^n will soon be a little 
wanner than she was when stuck up in the old 
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cathedral ; aUons i aUons r and they beat witb 
their fists against the shutters. We dared not 
delay any longer; so dressed in white frocks 
and tri«coloured sashes, and preceded by our 

• • • • 

mistress, we directed our steps towards that 
very place which you are now looking upon. 
When we reached it, Guche, the shoemaker, 
was standing close to the door of the Hotel de 
VUkj which we passed as we came upon the 
place^ surrounded by a mob of the most despe- 
rate rabble of the town. 

*' Stand back T said one of the wretches, that 
seemed from his red cap and bare arms to be a 
butcher ; '' stand back there ! and let the aristo- 
cratic Iambs pass. There, my pretty one,'* said 
the man to my companion, '^ you shall give me a 
kiss for picking up your glove,'' and the dread- 

ful wretch actually put his lips to her cheek. 

• - • 

My friend almost fainted, and the butcher, as 

he perceived her disgust, growled out '' Diable ! 

* 

what a mighty fuss about nothing; what will 
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you do if I choose you for my wife?'^ Guche, 
however, who still considered himself undn* 
some obligations to my father^ seeing that my 
friend and myself were dius molested, called 
from the steps on which he was standing,'^ Come, 
come. Constant, let them alone now ; they are 
not ready yet ; I will not forget you when we 
divide the flock. But to business, to business ! 
move on, move on there ! and take your seats, 
girls." We passed on, and were conducted to a 
large gallery, that was erected on one side of 
the Hetel de VUky where we found all the other 
schools of die town collected. In the middle of 
the place was a great pile of wood, surrounded 
by a nuling, and encircled by a few of the Na- 
tional Guard. Some of the firemen were sta- 
tioned at a short distance, with their little engine ; 
&nd upon the top of the pile of wood was fast- 
el ed a pole, surmounted by the tri-coloured flag 

■ 

ani the red cap. A great crowd of persons was 
assembled all over the place, and extended down 
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throu^ tbe^te as far as the E^splanade, whipK 
you probably well know. We reipained look- 
iog at their preparations a short tijoie, till oujc 
attrition was called to the appio^h pf some 
beavily-laden cart or carriage. The sound of 
its creaking wheels gradually came necurer ; and 
presently, amidst the shouts and yells of tb^ 
mob, a waggon slowly made its appearance, 
drawn by four horses, decorated with tri* 
coloured ribands, and escorted by a party of 
the National Guard. We all hasUly looked to* 
wards our mistress as it turned the comei? and 
drew up near the pile, who made us a sign of 
caution. And it was necessary, for, young and 
innocent as we were then, the sight that m^ 
our eyes was enough to have made children 
like us weep! Piled up in vast hea{^, like 
useless lumber, were all the pictures and images 
and reliques that we had so long been accus- 
tomed to reverence ; while upon the very top 
of all was that famous eflBgy of the Virgin Mary, 
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that is said to have worked ao many 
What would ker friend LoniB llie Eleventh 
have said (he that dedicated our whole county 
to her) if he had aeen her in that desperate a^ 
tuatbn ? But reatly, at that tame, I myself was 
Bmch distressed ; and when I saw the whole wag* 
gon4oad tln:«imi upon the pile; I felt a kind of 
terriUe .presentiment of eviL The ydUs iDcreased 
as the wooden boxes and pieces of bone and bot* 
tlea and beads and pictures clattered down upon 
the logSy and many of the mob commenced a 
dance round the pile, as it began to send up 
its smoke, and spread a strong smell around, 
ari^ng firom the pitch, with whidi the saints 
were covered, shouting, " There 's odour of sanc- 
tity for you !'' and singing that parody upon our 
national air of Henri Quatre, which be^ns thus: 

Aristocrats, 

Vou8 voil^ bien fichus, 
Les Democrats 
Vous mettent le pied au c-^1 
Aristocrats, 
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I could have wished my friend to continue thtf 
song, but she had forgotten the rest ; and, in- 
deed, from the nature of its commencement, I 
suspected that she had chosen to do so ; as, 
though Frenchwomen are not very particular 
about the songs they sing, yet this was proba- 
bly something that was too much even for them. 

Gudie, who appeared to take the lead in the 
ceremony, (she continued,) now mounted upon a 
scaffolding that was rsdsed at a little distance 
from the flaming pile, accompanied by a priest^ 
upon whose head was the red cap. He made 
signals for silence, and having at last succeeded 
in obtaining it, calI<Hi out, ^^ Ecoutez^ ciioyens I 
voici tm bon pretre, and a man that knows as 
well how to patch souls as I shoes ; he will give 
you a little bit of a sermon, and I warrant he 
knows how to do it as he ought, else his new 
wife won't save him from Madame la Guillotine.^ 

I will not offend you by repeating the im>- 
pious ribaldry that this apostate uttered. I 
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am BO bigot, but. cannot regard the man who 
acts in direct opposition to the principles of 
his religion, without contempt This man was 
one who had thus acted: — terrified by the 
threats of the Committee, he had abjured his 
former celibacy, had married, and continued to 
preach, but in derinon and insult of his pre- 
vious doctrines. 

When he had finished his speech^ he was sa- 
luted with loud cries of ** Bravo! btavol Men' 
sieur le Curi: encore! encore! Monsieur le 
Pridicateur ! your sermon is worth fifty speeches 
of the quack doctor that ^s standing down on the 
place of Saint Nicholas ; haven'^t you got some 
boxes of salve too for a sore conscience?^' 
*' Who's that talks of sore consciences?^' bel« 
lowed the butcher Constant. ^* Where are the 
aristocratic rascals that think of such things as 
that? Sore consciences indeed! such ones de» 
serve to have sore necks 1*^ 

The confusicHi and tumult of the scene was 
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terrible^ and seemed not likely to subsidy; %. 
we suddenly heard, as tbe mob.beneath U9 had 
pausedfor an instant to bfcothei other and suU 
more outrageous damoun^ that seemed, to oome 
from' the directi<m of the Gnmde Rue ; and, 
aa they came neansr, we could distinctly hear 
the words, ** Vive la h^ Deeue! O U 
beau JpoOon! A baa lea Pritres! Vive la 
Saiionr 

My sdioolfellows and myself sat trembling, 
and anxiously wondering what this firesh uproar 
could announce; and we would gladly have had 
the most difficult embroidery to Bnish before din^ 
ner, rather than stay where we were. 

But our curiosity^ however, counterbalanced 
in some degree our terror; and the spectack 
whidi we saw advancing through the dark gate, 
was sufficient to make us forget both that and 
the hunger which had for some time annoyed u$» 
The crowd, too, beneath. us seemed to be as much 
struck by the approaching aght as ourselves, 
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for they all stood gazing in silence ; and Gudie^ 
^pping the priest on, tb^ shoulder, who was 
quietly retrealiiig^down the steps of the scaffold* 
ing, said in aloud fierce v<»Ge, ^'Come, cpoie^ 
my fmmd^ none, of your blinking ! we 'U see 
#hieh can, mi^e the bqst uae of th«r tongues, 
ypu, or oiir wDiitby Appllo there. You. still pre- 
tend tQ Ik^ a Int^ of a Saint ; so let 's try if you 
can.nRork s^ mimolej and teach that^Goddess yon- 
der to say hev paternoster.'^ 

In the mean time the Grod and Goddess 
alluded to, were fiist coming on; and we, who 
had never heard of, ot seen such things, except 
in our histories, were almost frightened when 
we saw the strange figures which presented 
themselves. 

First came a party of fishermen, in thm large 
sesi-boots and check shirts, bearing the heads of 
some of those immense conger eels, which you 
may have seen lying in the fish-market, fastened 
upon long poles. After them came a man, 
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dressed in a large black robe, painted all over 
with devils, and his face covered with a mask of 
the same colour, carrying a wooden representa^ 
tion of the guillotine. Next marched seven or 
eight persons, some in the habit of friars, and 
others grotesquely dizened out in faded laced 
coats, with large cocked hats, which contrasted 
oddly with the miserable appearance of the rest 
of th^r dres^ These men continued to ang a 
couplet of the revolutionary air Cadet Roussel : 

" Cadet RouBsel a un habit 
Tout double de papier gris ; 
11 ne le met que quand il g61e. 
Que direz vous de Cadet Roussel ? 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! out vraimeot 
Cadet Roussel estun bon enfant." 

Then succeeded some extraordinary-looking 
personages, attired in the most singular costume. 
One of them had a quantity of artificial vine- 
leaves sewed about his body, mixed with some 
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blackJooking lumps that were probably meant 
for gnqpes ; and as he passed yelled out — 

" Le boD Bourgeois, le dos au feu, 
Le devant a la table, 
Caressant sa bouteille, 
£t puis sa demoiselle." 

Ten or eleven others followed in pairs, just as 
strangely dressed, one like a huge bear in shaggy 
skins, maother covered with an old piece of flow- 
ered tapestry, a third as white with flour as a 
miller, and another in a dingy cloak with some 
holes in it, through which some glittering pieces 
of tin were occasionally seen. 

Immediately after these followed half a dozen 
men ai\ the habit of friars, bearing upon their 
shoulders an arm-chair, in which sat a woman. 
Rpund her head was twined a garland of arti- 
ficial roses: she was dressed in a white robe 
covered with silver spangles ; in one hand she 
held the branch of a tree ; in the other, what, 
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from its appearance at that distance, seemed to 
be the mass-book. Round the chair jumped 
and danced the fishwomen with their children, 
screaming, Vive la DSessc! Oh! la beHe 
DSesseP* which apphiuse the woman appeared 
to receive with much satisfaction. 

Close behind this last personage, and mounted 
on a small horse, thathad a sort of wings fastened 
to his ndes, rode aaother comic figure,- aressed 
in fiery-coloured dothiss, with a large gilded sun 
fastened upon his breast, and holding in his 
hands aguitar^ from which he occasionally at^ 
tempted to draw some sounds. His head was 
encircled by leaves, and he smiled and bowed to 
the rabble that threw up their caps about him, 
i^outing, Voffez douce le superbe ApoHon ! Voyez 
douce sonjcli cheval aua aXUes. 

As this extraordinary procession slowly came 
through the arched gate, and mounted the little 
a^ent that leads upon the pUice^ a party bf 
drummers that were istationed just below our gal- 
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lery, began to beat as they were used to do at 
the appearance of the- Holy Sacrament; and the 
unanimous crowd burst into the — to us unintellU 
gible, cry of Vive laRaisdn! i bas iesEgiises! 
Vive noire bon fritre Apdhn ! 

The pile was still blli^singand carackling, and 
as it rose above the '^motley assemblage, I rec6L 
lect that it put me in mind of the sacrifioes that 
we used to read of in our Andent History. 
Guche, who had remained with the priest 
standing upon the scaffdiKng, DOW held up his 
hand ; and the procei^n, i^hii^hrhad continued 
to advance and had come ^ n^r as it could to 
his post, stopped. Silence ! silence J was roared 
by a host of voices ; and ^t tetogth was procured. 
Guche then, taking off his cap, and making a low 
bow towards the spot where the goddess sat, 
called in a loud tone, *^ Most high and mi^ty 
Princess, great G<)ddess of R«as6n ! we thy true 
and loyal subjects are Intlier 'met to do thee 
homage, and to ask'bf thee if Cbou wtlt suffer us 
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to eat our own bread and wear our own shoesi. 
Thy trusty Priests and Barons ih&ce, we see, 
look hungry, and their feet as if they had run 
many a mile ; but, great Princess, we trust that 
thou wilt not take from us our goods to give to 
them, when thou hast so many good things in 
thine own shop.*^ And as he concluded, he 
burst into a hearty laugh, which was echoed by 
the crowd, and certainly by the Butcher Cchi- 
staht, for I saw him grinning and rubUng his 
hstre arms with pleasure. 

But the business was not yet finished ; for the 
figure that was mounted upon the little winged 
horse now rode forward, and made his way 
through the crowd up to the soaiFolding. — 
" Great Prince of Poets!" cried Guche to 
him, ^^ thou art doubtless come to claim thy 
destined' victim ; but ere we yield him to thy 
power, he must be heard 4*^ and turning to the 
Priest, who now stood trembling by his side, 
** Come, most hdly man,'' said he,- *^ confound 
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tb$ wicked God and Groddew wiUi thy heavenly 
w«ids; tell tben thjlt a good fat priest is worth 
an Apollo any day in the year, except Sunday» 
and tben be 's worth more, for he drinks and 
sings more than any Apcdlo ever did in his life." 
The trembling Priest began to mutter something 
which we could not hear ; but he was interrupt- 
ed by the mob, who shouted '* A song! a song ! 
letVt have a song from the Cardinal de Tigno^ 
minie. GKiche, make him idng the Reveille ;'* 
and the terrified man was compelled to sing that 
military air, while the crowd accompanied him, 
and Apollo made a show of touching his guitar. 
We were all obliged to join in the chorus o£ 
Aux armesy Citogena I and as the people threw 
up their o^, and the butcher brandished his 
instrument of slaughter, the blazing pile sank 
in with a crash, and^ throwing its sparks and 
glare over their hard features, made them look 
like some of the figures that we had seen repre* 
aented bb suffering in purgfitory. 

VOL. II. K 
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Presently the drums began to roll, and the 
rest of the Committee (^ Safety came to the win- 
dows of the H6Ui de ViUe, with the red caps 
upon their heads, and were saluted with cries of 
Vive le Comiti ! Vive le rigne de la RaUon t a 
has la CaAedrak ! 

The flames now began to die away and ex- 
pire, and thick volumes of black smoke spread 
themselves over the place, almost blinding and 
dioking the persons there collected. The crowd 
seemed about to disperse, and the procession 
was thrown into complete disorder. The gro- 
tesque figures that composed it, were mixed 
among the rest of the people ; and the white 
man that was intended to represent the month 
Nivase ct our new calendar, got many a curse 
from those upon whom his snow fell. Guche came 
up to the gallery and called out to us, ^' Now 
you may go and learn your catechisms^ my 
pretly virgins; you ^11 say them all the better 
after hearing such a capital sermon from our 
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good CurS here,** giving the Arieil, wfaoin be 
held by tbe anns, a pusb — ** £b ! my boly one, 
what do you think of those sweet fitlle bods 
.there ? Would not yoa fike to ba:ve one of 
them to serve the mass for youP** Tlie man 
tried to laugh ; but terrcNr was evidently strag- 
gling with the smile that he assumed, and he 
seemed to be entreating his tormentor u> let 
him depart 

We, as you may suppose, lost no time in 
making use of Guche^s permission ; and, after 
differing some more insults and annoyance, we 
reached our house. 

The noise and tumult still continued till late 
in the night; and next morning we were told' 
that our beautiful cathedral had been pulled to 
pieces by a desperate set of the worst of our in- 
habitunts, whom the sight of the burning images 
had, no doubt, instigated to the act. It was a 
great loss to the town, since our present churches 
are but very indifferent ones. Many of our 

K 2 
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Kings bad made vows of golden hearts within 
it upon their occesnon ; and some of our bigots 
bete, asserted that the unhappy Loub the Six- 
teenth bad perhaps suffered for his neglect of 
that duty. Well, Boulogne seemed tranquil for 
a few days after the scene I have just been de- 
scriUng to you, except that now and then we 
heard the execrations of the people as the car- 
riages that were conveying some suspected in- 
dividuals to Arras passed across the place. 

One day, however, about a week afterward* 
we heard cries o£ Bravo ! bravo 1 in the street, 
and listening we could dbtinguish the words 

" La Louve Autricbienne 
La LuHTc de Vienne 
La Louve Autrichieone 
Est morte et enierr^," 

sung to our old air of Marlbrook. Our mistress 
told us to lay down our work and follow her; 
and we went into the chapel ; there she told xu 
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that our inuocent Queen had been wickedly put 
to death, and that we must all pray for her 
soul. 

r When we came back from the chapel, a ser- 
vant of my father arriyed, who had attended him • 
to Paris, whither he had gone to the Convention,, 
of which he was member, but a very unwilling 
one, I may say. Still, by being so» he was enabled 
to be of use to many of our friends, and he had 
hitherto escaped any suspcions of aristocratic 
tendency. He was a very good kind of mi>n, 
and acted so evidently from the best motives, 
thai even in those bloody days he was much 
respected. The servant informed me (my fa- 
ther had not ventured to write) that Paris was 
in a dreadful state, that the Queen had just 
been executed, and that he was endeavouring to 
arrange matters so that he might come down to 
Bfmiogae without rendering himself obnoxious. 
He succeeded, poor man f and about a week 
after I had the delight to embrace him. 
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We had a faousje at Outreau, a village whidi 
you may have remarked standing upon the hills 
above the port, and commanding an extensive 
view over the sea and country. We retired 
thither; and under the protection of Gudie, 
whom my father had once saved from gcdng to 
prison, we were allowed to live undistiirbed. 
Our only society was the excellent CurS of the 
village, who was much beloved by the country 
people, and who Irad been still allowed to remain 
in his house. But the love of the simple vil- 
lagers could aviul him nothing ; he was too near 
the horrible place in which nothing but suspcion 
and cruelty prevailed. 

After we had lived quietly for about six 
months, we were one evening alarmed by the 
heavy sound of the bell from the H6tel de ViOe^ 
that was never rung at that hour, and portended 
consequently some fresh scene of confptton. 
We went out upon a rising ground, a little way 
from the village, whence we could see the* 
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quays aiSjd, the town ; it was. growing dark, but 
there was still. light enough for us to distin- 
guish a crowd of persons collected near the old 
custom-house. Presently we heard the drums 
of the national guard bealiag to arms, and, as 
the darkness increased, we saw lights moving 
about on the quay, some of which seemed to 
descend down the ladders which were fastened 
to its sides as the means of communication with 
the boats at low tide. They rapidly passed 
across the now dry bed of the harbour, and we 
then lost sight of them. 

My father and myself proceeded to the re- 
spectable Cv/ri^ whom we found in considerable 
a^tation. We. mentioned what we had seen; 
but his manner was unusually hurried and ab- 
rupt, as he asked how long it was since we 
had seen the lights pass across the port. ** About 
half an hour," replied my father : ^^ we merely 
returned to our house to conclude our coUation, 
and then came here.^' 
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Tbe old man turned pale ; and so did we, for 
we suddenly heard the well-known threatening 
cry of ''Jh! leacOirat! ah! letraUre! We'll 
show him how to write to the Efnigris ;'-^we'^\i 
give him ink^ plenty of red ink." And a mob 
of horrid-looking wretches rushed up to the 
Curb's house, and into the room whoe we wef«^ 
headed by Guche and the butcher Constant. 
'^ Crood night, citizens/' said Guche to us ; '^ we 
have a little business with the worthy priest here, 
and perhaps (but I should be sorry for that) 
witli you too. £h ! my clever clerk, do you 

« 

know this bit of paper ?^' and he held up to the 
Curi a torn scrap of a letter. The excellent 
Butiaux, perceiving that it was useless to de» 
ny what spoke but too strongly against him, 
calmly replied, « Yes, I wrote it." — "That 's 
right,*^ said the butcher grinning, ^' nothing can 
get him off now; this will be glorious work 
for me ;*"* and* he began with his hands to imi- 
tate the descent of the guillotining axe. 
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^'JUom! aUansr shouted all the rest of the 
party, <' don't let us stop h&fe: let 'shave them 
all awaj to the committee— ay, this young wolf 
md all,'^ sming me by the arm« My father 
appealed to Guche for his protection, that we 
itii^t not be carried o£P that night; but the 
man was incapable of preventing the gAng from 
firilowing their own bent^ even if he had wished. 
^^ It is impossible, dtizen,'' said Ouche ; ^< the 
committee would have my head off if I left you. 
here after finding you with this traitor; so, 
come along ; and as for you, M. Ecrivain, you 
may just say good-b'ye to your hens and your 
servant there, that we ought to have made you 
marry, for you'll sleep somewhere else very 
shortly/' We were all accordingly hurried down 
to Boulogne, and confined in the prison. 

The next morning Guche came to conduct us 
to the town-hall, where the committee were sit- 
ting. Our trial was short, and the unfortunate 
Butiaux was condemned to die; as it appeared 

k5 
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that a pmoD wImmd be had intruBted with a let- 
ter for one of his brother Curh^ who had emi- 
grated, had been apprehended as he was making 
his way from the port, having just returned 
from Outreau. The president of the committee, 
when he sentenced him to the guillotine, said 
to him with a sneer, <^ This room is a little al- 
tered now from what it was when your noble 
friends the Seneschals used to At and drain 
the poor peasants of their money." '*Yes," 
answered the venerable man, ^^ this is the jdaoe 
where innocence formerly sat in judgment on 
crime, but where criminals now condemn the in- 
nocent.''' ( thought the wretches that filled the 
hall would have torn him to pieces; but Con- 
stant, the butcher, darted forward, and laying his 
bare arms upon the unshrinking Curi^ bellowed 
out, •* Let ray ox alone, I say ; what ! would you 
pretend to know how to kill him better thlEm 
myself?^ And the people with a loud laugh 
shouted, ** Well done, my boy ! we hope you*ll 
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never want such fat Easter oxen to sbtugfater, as 
long as you live/* 

In the midst of this fn^tful uproar, Guche 
had succeeded, in obtaining our liberty, as 
nothing had appeared to implicate us in the un- 
happy Budaux^ proceedings; and we were, 
towards evening, allowed to return to Outreau. 

Four or five days passed on, and as the town 
had been tolerably quiet every day, we hoped 
that the execution would not take place, for we 
Icnew very well that we should be compelled to 
attend it. But one morning the dreaded bell 
from the H6tel de VUle began to toll, the drums 
echoed over the harbour, and up to our village, 
and we could see from the rising ground, to 
which we had hastened, the quays covered with 
people hurrying into the streets. When we re* 
turned to our house, we found Guche waiting 
for us. He told us that the Cur( was to beguil* 
lotined immediately ; that the guillotine^ which 
had been purposely sent from Arras, had arrived 
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the preceding night ; and that we must follow 
him down to the town. ^^ I have some gratitude 
in me/' sud the man, ^^ and if I oould, I'd let 
you stay, for it^s an awkward sight after all ; but 
my own safety is the first thing, — so come alcwg.'^ 
When we got to the Place Saint Nicholas, we 
found it covered with the furious people, who 
had been dragging their victim about the. streets, 
and displaying him to the town^ preparatory to 
his bong sacrificed. They had tied up the few 
white hairs that were scattered upon his fore- 
head into a knot, with a piece of tri-coloiired 
riband, and were singing another couplet of the 
same air. Cadet Roussel^ that I alluded to befcwe. 
It was this : 

'* Cadet Roussel a trois cheveux. 
Deux pour la t^te et une pour la queue, 
£t quand il va voir sa maltresse 
II lea met tous les trois en tresse. 
Ha I ha ! ha ! out vraiment 
.Cadet RouMel est un bon enfant.'* 
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And they danced around him. His beard hmd 
been suffered to grow^ for, poor man ! he had 
probably passed the last few days in prayer and 
fweporation for his death ; and one of the mob 
pointing to it, said with a wide grin, ^^ Monsieur 
le CurS has not shaved himself this morning for 
the mass, but the national razor will do it nicely 
forhun P' This was an allusion to the guillo- 
tine, which had acquired that name. The butcher 
was of course there ; but he had assumed an air 
of mock gravity, and stood near poor Butiaux, 
who seemed quite unmoved amid the horrors that 
surrounded him. The butcher had a large tri- 
coloured scarf round his body, and shouted, 
^^ Gently, gently, citizens ! don^t yoU see I ""m 
one of the committee?^' pointing to his scarf; 
^' the good gentleman is under my protection. 
I 'm appointed inspector of public works ; and if 
he wiH do me the honour of accompanying me, I 
will shew him a very pretty one I have just 
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finished in the place up in the high town/' bow- 
ing to the Curi, 

The crowd began to ascend up the high 
street; but I was luckily spared the rest of the 
miserable spectacle, for I was so shocked: and 
terrified by the screams and yells of the mob, 
that I fainted. When I recovered, I found 
myself with my father at a house upon, the 
Place Saint Nichciua; and as soon as I was 
able, we returned to Outreau. 

" Mais apropos^ said the French lady, '^ I 
am obliged to go out to Ostrohove this after- 
noon; so we will postpone the rest of my story 
till to- morrow, if you will do me tlie honour of 
dining with me.*^ 

I passed the afternoon in wandering about 
the country round Boulogne, and proceeded 
as far as the column, which was commenced 
when the grand army were encamped in the 
neighbourhood. Its erection was for some time 
discontinued; but Louis the Eighteenth has 
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ordered that it should proceed. The following 
account of its foundation maj, perhaps, not be 
uninteresting to you. 

Upon the day appointed for this ceremony, 
Marshal Souk, accompanied by all the superior 
officers of the army, proceeded to the elevated 
ground where the column was to be placed. 
Then, after distributing several crosses of the 
legion of honour, the Marshal, assisted by a 
grenadier of each of the regiments which were 
drawn up around, placed in the foundation a- 
block of granite brought from Marquise, a 
small town between Calais and Boulogne, where 
there are quarries. Upon this block of stone* 
was the following inscription :— > 

" Premiere pierre 

Da monument decern^ 

Par I'Arm^ exp^itionaire de Boulogne 

£t la Flotille 

A PEmpereur NAPOLEON 

Poi^ par le Marshal Soult, Commandant en chef, 

18 Brumaire An 13 (9 Novembre 1804) 

Anniversaire de la regeneration de la Prance." 
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This column was intended to commemorate the 
triumph of the army of Engkmdi But it is 
now to serve a very different pui*pose, namely^ 
that of celebrating the restoration of the Bour- 
bon family. A stattte of the great man was td 
have been placed upon the top of it ; but it is 
now to be surmounted by xhefieur de lis. 
. C<mtinuing my walk as far as Wimille, a 
pretty village buried in a valley about two 
miles from Boulogne, I vi^ted the monument 
of the unfortunate Pilaire de Rosier, who was 
ikilled in endeavouring to cross from Calids to 
England in a balloon. His balloon took lire, 
and he fell like another Phaeton. 

On my return I walked upon the ramparts, 
from which a very pretty view presents itself. 
The small river Liane, which forms the harbour, 
is remarkably picturesque when full, winding 
away with its serpentine bends as mysteriously 
as more important rivers. The country is irre- 
gular, with a few villages scattered along the tops 
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of the downs; and ki the. distance the brown 
sands of Staples overtopping the hills about 
them. Outrei^u, the village where my friend 
had lived, was oppoate to me, and the bell of 
its church was ringing. The high ^jreet, which 
is remarkably steep, and may be seen in its 
whole length from the ramparts, was crowded 
with persons coming to the fair, which covered 
the Esplanade, an open space before the prefec- 
ture and beneath the ramparts. Vast numbers 
of English were loun^ng among the booths, 
and making purchases at the boutiques a dial 
sous et a vifigi. Some* of the fishwomen, with 
their red petticoats and long golden ear-rings, 
were clattering about the crowd ; and just be- 
neath me was a man with a sort of shed, in 
which he was making gauffres^ or thin cakes 
of flour, milk, and sugar b^ked and eaten 
hot. *^ Voyez! voyez! Messieurs et Dames^ 
touUs chaudes^ toutes chaudes^ was the cry, 
mixe4 with the drums of the shows, and the 



prodamation of *^ Tout a dix — la boviiqtie a 
dnq. 

While I was looking down upon this scene, 
an old white-headed man upon crutches placed 
himself near me. He did not beg ; but there 
was no doubt of his profession. I spoke to liim 
and said, it was a pity that so old and infirm a 
man should be obliged to ask charity. *^ Ah ! 
MwmeuT^'' said he, *' (pie votdez vou9 f I 
cannot work, I am obliged to pay high fen: 
my little room, and I have nothing but what 
I get from the goodness of a few kind per- 
sons. There is one faiiiily here that give me 
a glass of wine every Sunday from their win- 
dows which look upon the ramparts, and the 
young ladies are all very good to me, — mais c'est 
une pauvre affaire.''' I gave the old num 
something, who, as I departed, uncovered his 
white head, and made me a low bow. 
• "But," said my friend the pedestrian, "as it 
grows late, I will defer the rest I have to tell 
you till to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

This morning, acootding to agreement, my 
friend and I met again after breakfast, and be 
thus continued bis narrative. 

'^Tbe day following I proceeded to my friend 
the lady's house. I met there a Frenchman, who 
amused me much. He was a pompous sounding 
man, looking uncommonly like a shoulder of mut- 
ton, the lower part of his body was so much 
broader than the upper, and tapered up to his 
neck, which was longand slender. He was a great 
epicure ; for though he was not in his own house, 
I heard him particularly instructing the servant 
as to the dinner ; and he ended his suggestions 
with this earnest admonition, ^' Surioutj que le 
ujgk soU chaud!^ He went away soon after we 
had dined, and my friend mentioned to nie a 
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little anecdote of bkn which establishes his repu- 
tation as an ingenious gofirmand. He has two 
houses belonging to him, which he lets, the one 
to a pastrycook, the other to a butcher. Frotfi 
these he derives a con^derable rent in mo- 
ney ; but he has also established the system 
of feudal service or relief within them, receiving 
from his pastrycook and butcher vassals, every 
Sunday, the homage of three petite p&te$ and «n 
g^t de mouton. 

When we had concluded our dessert, my 
friend said to me, ^' Let us walk up to the rani- 
parts^ we shall find seats there, and while we 
enjoy this fine evening, I will conclude my* 
story.*^ We accordingly ascended by a flight of 
steps at the side of a fountain, representing a 
Cupid, and called Putts d? Amour ; and after 
walking a little, we sat down upon a stone 
bench that commanded a view of the country 
and the sea. 

*'* It was on a fine evening like this/^ she began, 
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'^ «q4 some time after the events I have before 
read to you» I was walking upon the heights 
whidi you see extending towards the sea. The 
town had continued tranquil since the execution 
of poor Butiaux, and we had remained unmo- 
lesled. I had reached the brink of the rock 
which hangs over the beach, and was amusing 
myself with looking upon the view, which is 
mudi more extennve than what we now enjoy. 
The whole line of coast, as far as the point of 
land called Grinez on one side, is discovered ; 
and the white cliffs of your country are distinctly 
seeq, with the castle of Dover. Our fishings 
boats were waiting for the flowing of the tide to 
come into the harbour ; and a large party of the 
women you may have observed gathering mus* 
cles among the rocks,, were returning along the 
shore, and unging some of their favourite songs. 
The tide now began to murmur towards the 
wide range of sands at the harbour's mouth, and 
soon came swelling into the port. The fishing- 
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boats one after the other swept in, and were 
hailed by their wives, who ran along the quay 
with their baskets to receive the fish. 

It grew dark, and I was turning to go home, 
when I observed a small boat come cautiously 
round a point of land at some distance^ and 
steal in towards the shore. There were two 
persons in it, and, as soon as it had grounded 
upon the beach, one of them, after looking 
carefully in every direction, stepped out, and 
walking hastily on, disappeared from my sight. 
He had apparently turned into a road which 
leads up from that part of the sands towards 
the town. The other man remained with the 
boat, and sat humming the fa ira. 

The manner in which these persons had xp- 
proached struck me as singular ; but, as it was 
now late, I did not think it proper to satisfy 
my curiosity by staying any longer. I returned 
home; but my father was not in the room where 
we usually sat, and I heard voices in low con- 
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versation in the apartment above. I was alarm- 
ed, as any thing unusual in those times was 
enough to agitate me; and I remained in an 
uncomfortable state of suspense for some time. 
I was, however, presently relieved from this, 
for my father came into the room accompanied 
by a stranger, whose appearance struck me as 
very like that of the person I had seen leave 
the boat. 

^^ You must procure us some supper, Mar- 
guerite,^ said my father to me ; ^* I have sent 
our maid down to the town ; and as she has got 
some of her friends there from Neufch&tel, she 
said, I told her she might remain all night." 

I was surprised at this, as my father was ge- 
nerally very strict about the servant, and would 
scarcely ever allow her to go to Boulogne. I 
could not help connecting this circumstance with 
the arrival of the stranger ; but I immediately 
went out and got the supper ready. When we 
were seated, my father, pouring out a large 
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glaaa of wine for the stranger, and anqther for 
me, said, " Come, let us drink success to our 
cause ! and you, girl, drink with us. We have 
been too long slaves to that bloody convention ; 
any mild form of government will be better than 
its terrible reign. Come ;^ and we all, (I per* 
plexed and frightened,) drank success to the 
patriots. 

The stranger then said, *^Mais^ Monsieur ^ we 
have much to do in Paris ; we are scarcdy or- 
ganized yet, and the money which we expected 
from Coblentz is not arrived. Things go on 
but badly in La Vendue. Charette has sepa- 
rated himself from the rest ; and the Republi- 
can Rousillon has beaten part of our friends at 
Dou6. We must hasten our measures." 

My heart now began to sink. I foresaw some 
of those dreadful scenes I had only heard of at 
Boulogne ; and my father, it seemed, was to be 
engaged in them. I looked attentively at the 
speaker, whom I had not before closely exa- 
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nained, mi perceived that he was evidently 
Ib' « diiig«use, aod w<n*e a dresa somewhat re- 
sm^liBg that of the fishermen of Normandy. 

He ooBftinfied, ^* I have had great difficulty 
in 9^1^ here; we are too well known to have 
vemored upon coming through the provinces, 
where every body is now slopped and examined ; 
ami I therefore, with one of our party, have 
crept along the coast protected by this dress. 
We 'procured oiir boat at the mouth of the 
S<9ne at Havre, where we have friends, and have 
sueeeeded in our commission* But we must not 
delay ; the tide wfll befallkig, and I had rather 
keep dear of the other fishing-boats when they 
go to* sea. We may depend, then» upon your 
jmning us ?** 

** Certainly,'' said my father ; *' in a very few 
days you will see me in Faris> unless the p^^^ 
here refuse to allow'me to depart.'' 

** And that, I fear, is very likely^'' said the 
stranger, '* in the present state of afim.'" 
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*^ JiUndez" said my father; ^' this girl here 
shall aid us in our just oonspinicy. Marguerite 
my dear, you have seen to what wretches our 
country is a prey ; you have seen our unfor- 
tunate friend the CurS Butiaux dragged away 
to death by them; will you not assist us, then, 
in ridding France of such pests ?^' 

I was perplexed^ and looked at him without 
replying. 

*^ Ce fCest pas grand chosCj^ continu^ my 
father, smiling ; *' but you must turn cheat, and 
feign yourself afficted with some severe illness, 
and I will persuade Guche talet us go to Paris 
to consult Choppart. That man is not so bad 
as he is obliged to appear ; and I think he will 
do what he can for us. What do you think of 
our plan?" concluded he, turning to the 
stranger. 

''Possible enough,^ replied he, "and if you 
can get away from this place, you may make 
pretty sure of reaching Paris, for they let every 
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body in ; but; when once in, it is not quite so easy 
to get out. But I dare not delay : I shall then 
tell the general that he may immediately ex- 
pect you.'* 

• •* Certainly/** said my father. The stranger 
then grasped his hand, and bowing to me, after 
looking out, hastily disappeared. 

My father then explained to me that Paris 
was at present upon the eve of insurrection, that 
the Convention had become so obnoxious to many* 
of the people as to have made them resolve 
upon rising against their tyrants, and that a 
general who had commanded in La Vendue was 
to head them. '^ You know, my child,^ said my 
father, *' that I sat in that Convention ; but 
when its career became so bloody, I was fortu- 
nate enough to be able to retire and live tran- 
quilly with you. But the moment is now come 
for action ; and as I have many friends in Fans, 
my influence may do some good. We must 
therefore go thither. I grieve to carry thee to 
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that dAngeffems place ; but whejce could I leave * 

<' Ok fmm Pirer I r^ed, " let ue sbaie all 
your dangers ; I should be miserable if you wece 
to be again absent firaim me, and exposed to all 
the borrors I have heasd of.*' 

" Well," said my fetfaer, *" we have now about 
a noDtb before us. You must graduaUy M 
side and oompJain of laaieness and debility,, and 
leave the rest to me." 

Aecxirdingly, a few day« after the event I have 

related to you^ I did so; and,. being naturally 

pale and delicate, I succeeded, by reiaainifig ui 

the house and eating. Itttk, in giving myself the 

appearance of an kiyattd. My &ther dktresasd 

himself perpetually at the penance he was- in-* 

flicttng upon me ; but I told him that I was as 

anxious for the happiness of Fraaee. as biaaself, 

and that I had read of Roman women who had 

undergone greater hardships thim mine fev the 

benefit of their coun^. My fiubhec embisaeed 
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ttei; «iid in about a WMk afkrwaids ptocured 
perimBsimi for as «9 wt oat ; but not tiH ire bad 
'TOoeifwA ft viHt ffom €hiobe, who ealkd ne 
jMwpr^ '7>0tf»^, aad sud, that I had beltfr stay 
ift the 6tBsh MA-aHT, than go to that g^my 



We quitted Boulc^oe about the middle of 
September. I had never ta«vdled beforei and, 
in ^te <^ the dai^Tous basioess we were goijag 
upoo^ the novelty of 4iU I saw delighted me. 

We passed BeauFaisi wtuch was once saved 
from a ^oege, you recollect^ by a woman. My 
,£sUher mentioned to me a singular custom, a 
privilege as they then thought it, attached to 
the butters of that town. Upon some particular 
day, I think Mardi Grasy they used to present 
to the King at Paris a sheep decorated with 
flowers and ribands ; but I do not know if his 
present Majesty keeps up the ceremony.* 

* Tim vesttoabtei the •Id costcoi which fonmwly 
existed in Yorkshire, and which |^v« the aune to the 
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Upon quittiDg Beauyais, I saw for the first 
time the yines which are scattered about it: the 
grapes were all ripening, and our postilion dis- 
mounting went and gathered a bunch, which he 
brought to us. I had never tasted grapes fredi 
plucked from a vineyard before, and they seemed 
the better to me ; — but I was young, and div 
posed to find pleasure in every thing. The rich 
country we passed before reaching Paris made 
me anticipate seeing a magnificent city ; and I 
continued to look impatiently from the windows 
of our chaise. But I was disappointed, for it 
grew dark as we passed through St Denis^ and 
I saw nothing of the city from a disjtance. 

When we reached the barrier we were stop^ 
ped ; our chaise was closely searched, but, as I 
counterfeited extreme indisposition, we w&e not 

festival of Lammas. The tenants who held of York Min- 
ster or Monastery, were obliged upon a certain day to 
present to their priestly lords a lamb, decorated with 
flowers, as a feudal homage. 
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deudned any longer, as our pasqports were in 
proper form. But now oonunenoed our diffi- 
culties; for had the Convention known, whidi 
they certainly would in the course of the fol- 
lowing day from our passports which had been 
lefl at the gate, that my father was in Paris, he 
would have been immediately arrested. We 
drove to the hotel which we had given as our 
address at the barrier ; and terribly disappointed 
I was at the dark narrow-looking streets w^ 
passed through. The Boulevards, however, 
which we crossed, struck me much; the Cftfis 
were filled with people whom I could see in 
violent debate ; and vast crowds were walking 
under the trees. Several ragged desperate-look- 
ing men and women came close up to the chaise- 
window and looked in, calling Vive la Conven- 
tion ! but they did not ofier us any farther mo- 
testation ; and we reached the hotel. 

But my father had no sooner discharged the 
chaise, than taking me under his arm and un- 
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pereeived by the people of dse hoaae, who were 
engaged in attendiiig to a diE^noe ^idi had 
eirived at the same time as ourselves, he hurrkd 
me idong firom the Rue Saant Honor^, iivfaere 
we had stopped, down vipan a quay, end across 
a loi^ bridge, finm whenoe I saw the river co- 
vered with barges, attd dark Ugh houses and 
lowers ritnng all round me. We hastened on, 
and turning to the right after we had crossed the 
Inridge, presently reached a gateway, at which my 
father knocked. A voice from within called out, 
" Eh Urn, dtoyen^ que veux^iuf' — ^' Le Men^ 
sieur de trnmero cmq^ est illaf said my fatfao*. 
'^ Ofd / oui ! il est Idy'' refdied the same voice, 
and we heard the heavy bolts of the gate drawn 
bock to admit us. 

When we ent^ed the court, a man stood 
there, who immediately shut and bolted the gate 
behind us. He then, after looking steadSy at 
my father, aaid to him, ^* lis Mid en kaut ;" 
and pointed to a staircase a Iktle way from the 
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place ^hei« ire ware. My fiillier and rnyteH 
cendedthat staircase, and on the first 6ittge foand 
a person standing irith a gun upon his shouider, 
and who instantly called out, ^^-Qid on Mr' 
" Numero cinq,*' said my father. «* PoMfX^^ r©- 
plied the sentinel, pointing to a door behind hnn, 
through which we passed into a laige room. 

At the upper end of the apartment we had 
just entered sat three or four persons in the na- 
tional uniform, with apparently a large map be- 
fore them. One of them seeing us enter, im- 
mediately rose and came forward. ^WeloDme 
to Paris/' said he to my ikther ; ** I wnh I 
could give you and this young kdy,*^ bowing to 
me, ^* a better reception ; but I trust that ere a 
few days be past, we shall have luroed those 
rogues out of the Tuileries, and then I think I 
can promise you both a more commodious lodg- 
ing than you will have now." 

<^ Oh general,'' said my father to hlm^ *^ as to 
this girl, she does not deserve to be better treated 

L 5 
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than tbe Coavention ; — she has been making a 
fidse OHistitution too ;'*' and be laughingly ex- 
plained the circumstance of our departure from 
Boulc^e. 

The rest of the perscms, who were^t the other 
end of the room, now came up, and were intro- 
duced to us, ^' A propoSf Gin6ral" said one 
of them (whom I recognised as the person I had 
seen at Boulogne) to our first acquaintance, ^ I 
see by the plan, that if we can get possession of 
the quays, and secure the gate of the Tuileries, 
where the Convention now assemble, we shall 
spread such a panic among our enemies, that 
our success will be assured." 

'^ Are the Sections disposed to rise which you 
have Visited ?" said the person who had been ad- 
dressed as General; ^^ can we depend upon the 
Fauxbourg Saint Germain, and the quarter of 
Le Peletier?'' 

" I think we may,'' replied the other; " we 
i have even secured the assistance of Hebert and 
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the Cordeliers ; bad companions to be sure, but 
if we succeed, we shall soon be able to rid our- 
selves of them." 

^^ But we must be breaking up,*^ intarrupted 
tiie General, *^and I fear,*^ turning to my father, 
^^ that you cannot remain here with your daughter. 
This house has been lately watched and sus- 
pected, and it may possibly be searched. Biit 
the young lady will be perfectly safe, since it 
belongs to a concealed patriot, and the old 
woman that takes care of it, will pay her every 
attention." • 

My father acquiesced, though reluctantly; 
and when they all left the house, we both felt 
our separation deeply. ''But cheer up, my 
daughter!" said my father, ** in a very few days 
I triist that we shall meet again at the Tui- 
leries/' 

Several days passed away in suspense and agi- 
tadon. From the window of my room I could 
see the whole length of the quay, with the dis- 



Poat Nemt, mai Uie iivcr oovcved vidi its 
gilkiies of wadbenroflMD fadow. Tbef went od 
rubbing and healing thor linen, as indnsta- 
omtf aad caideas to what was paaoi^ about 
theai* as if they were washing the shirts of the 
gmrdeg du carps in the king's time. But the rest 
of the popoboe of Paris seemed to act wery <fif. 
fctently ; for I oould perceive frequently pardes 
<if women and men standing in various quarters 
of the quay, and appearing, in vicdent dispute, 
while many shouted, Vive la Nation ! and A bos 
Pitt / round some man who was addressing th&ai 
from a bench. And other nghts, too, at times 
presented themseLyes, which made me shudder 
and fly from the window. 

I saw the virtuous Malesherbes passtalong the 
opposite side of the river to his execution ; and 
the old woman who was standing by me at the 
time, and who had tc^ me who he was, said, 
'< VoUi! Mad^mohette^ vaiid! that is the great 
lawyer that sipcke up for the king when he was at 
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his tsial, aa tbey called it«^the munlerera! Look^ 
he is going to the same fate as die poor Louis ! 
Bert we shall see, we shall see presently, whether 
that Satan Bdbespierre can sit upoo the tumbfid 
ns calmly as that good man does now ? Shame ! 
shame! upon those widied women that are howl- 
ing and bootiiig at him ;" pointing to a number 
of the PoisMordes, who were among the crowd 
which coTef^ dbe quay. 

Weil, as I told you, some days passed on, 
and I was beginning to feel great alarm and 
paplexity, when one night, I think the 5th of 
October, I was suddenly awakened by a great 
notse* I instantly got up and went to the win- 
dow. I heard the tocsin ringing, and the drums 
rolling ;iinid opening the window, I saw the 
opposite bank covered with people extending 
away towards the Pont Neuf, and their shouts 
of A bos le tyrcm! e^oed over the river. 
Many of them had torches, which they waved 
about, and occarionally shewed me several offi- 
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oers in the national uniform among the crowd. 
They all seemed to be pouring towards the gate 
of the Tuileries; but at that moment I' saw a 
body of cavalry, with two or three pieces of 
artillery, and some infantry, advance from with- 
in the palace. The insurgents, as I now con- 
cluded them to be, appeared surprised and 
alarmed at this event, and stopped. But soon 
fresh cries rose of '^ Aiix armes ! aux arfnes ! 
Citoyensr and they rushed on. The tumult 
and confusion then became dreadful ; I heard 
the cannon and musquetry rolling along the 
river, and at intervals the shouts, and the quick 
ringing of the tocsin. A party of cavalry gal- 
loped past beneath my window, pursuing a 
number of the people, who fled, crying ** Trea- 
son ! treason V^ % And when I bent forwards 
from my window, to look at something in the 
river which had attracted my attention, I per- 
ceived several persons struggling among the 
barges, and grappling with one another. This 
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alarming uproar continued for some time. But 
I soon heard the discharges of artillery grow 
fainter ; and when the smoke cleared away a lit- 
tle, I saw the cavalry in full possession of the 
opposite quay. 

The old woman, who had been looking on 
with me, now cried out, ** Man Dieu ! ils sont 
perdue ! Those bloody wretches have got the 
upper hand." Her exclamadon made me trem- 
ble ; and good reason I had to do so. For the 
next morning when she went out she brought 
me back the intelligence that the insurrection 
had entirely fidled, and that some of its leaders 
had been discovered, and would be that day 
sent to the guillotine. I was struck with hor- 
ror ; my father might be among them. But 
the old woman again told me, that he certainly 
was not one of the arrested persons, but that 
they were in search of him. 

I waited in dreadful anxiety for some days, 
in complete ignorance of his fate, when I re- 
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caved a letter from a firiend at Bouk^^ stating 
that my father had been detected thore endea- 
Touring to escape to Enghrnd^ and imprisoned. 
I immediately vent out, disguised as a peasant, 
in some clothes furnished me by the dd woman, 
and hastened to the barrier Saint Denis; then, 
telfing the sentmel a lamentable story of my 
being shut in from my home and my sick mother, 
he aUowed me to pass for a kiss, which I was 
compelled to grant hhn. Mais vraimeniy if he 
were to see me now, I am afraid he would have 
little pity for me. 

I made my way as well as I could down to 
Boulogne^ and went directly to the prison. I 
found my father in terrible alarm about me. 
" Thank God ! my daughter,'' said he, when he 
saw me, ^* you are safe. I had trusted to our 
friend, to whom the house where you were be- 
longs, that he would protect you, till I was safe 
in England; but he, too, has been thrown into 
prison in the department of Tls^re. But you 
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«re with me aguB, add I am relieved f ran a 
gi^eat weight '^ 

The next day Gudbe cane to iofonn us ihat 
my father was to be ooaveyed to Anas^ with 
aaoAer gentlemao, there to be tried. ^ I am 
sorry, '^ said be to my fiuber, ^^ for your sdce 
and the Citoyenne here; but all the othars 
would have it a0| ei je &efig a la vt^, «m, 
comfme de la cire^ 

Accordingly, the aame aft^rnooii we left Bou- 
kgoe; Giiche haying obtained permission for 
me to accompany my father. With us wiis ano- 
ther inhabitant of Boulogne^ who seemed terri- 
Uy affected by his situation. The next after- 
noon we arrived at Arras, and, as we came 
upon the Gronde Place^ the guillotine stood 
there surrounded by a crowd, and just perfolrm- 
ing its tenible office. Our oompanion looked 
once *it. and then, uttering a loud exolaaa- 
tiaa of affiight, sunk back upon the seat of the 
oonveyance we were in. We thought he had 
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fainted, but to our astonishmeut and dismay, we 
found that he was dead ! — ^terror having antici- 
pated what tlie axe would have performed. 

This circumstance added to the confusion and 
misery of my mind, and I had weU nigh fainl. 
ed myself; but I endeavoured to hold up for 
the sake of my father, and succeeded. We 
vrere lodged that night in the prison, amidst a 
vast collection of prisoners of all descriptions ; 
and a dreadful night we passed. 

The next morning we were carried before the 
Revolutionary Commission, which was then pre- 
sided by the execrable Joseph le Bon. When 
we were led up to the table at which they sat, 
the monster called out to the guard who was 
retiring, " Hollo there ! you may have your 
prisoner again in a moment; I see guillotine 
marked on his neck. And you, citoyenne,'' look- 
ing at me, *^ do you want to save useless ex- 
pense in head dresses? Come, come! you have 
not been long enough in a situation to wish for 
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death ; but we will make you see how we shave 
your father here ; the barber at Boulogne could 
not do it neater.'* 

One or two of the other persons who were at 
the table said something about trial ; but Le Bon, 
bursting into a laugh, said, ** Tried ! let the 
Bourreau try him : he ^11 see plenty of witnesses 
from the little window,^' which was another name 
for the guillotine. Then calling to the guard, 
** Here 's a head to be chopped off without 
mercy; and be sure you shew this citoyenne 
here how nicely our Arras cooks can make 
aristocratic sauce."* 

* An anecdote is related of this Joseph le Bon 
which shews his character fiilly. He was one night 
returning home through the streets of Arras^ when he 
heard a female voice singing and the tones of a guitar. 
He had not proceeded far from the house from whence 
these sounds had issued, when he received the inteUi- 
gence of a defeat which the republican army had sut* 
tained. " What !'' cried Joseph, ^' music 1 singing I 
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We were both immediately hurried away to 
the Grand Place. I had ao time to tbmk or 
speak or communicate with my fiUlier. The 
whole scene had been 00 bomUe and insLsBta- 
neoas, that I was bewilderedy and did not le- 
eover any «ort of capability to see what was 
passing, till I fiaand myself upoo the scafiblding 
near my father. But, my Godi what a mo- 
meot that was I I saw an immense crowd yell- 
iog and shaking their fists at us, the dark aiv 
cades of the place shutting them in all roujod ; 
my father with his neck bare dose to me, and a 
horrid-looking man all bloody at his side. I 
fell at his feet, I screamed with agony ; I saw 
them drag him away; I heard a heavy blow« 
and remember nothing more till I found myself 
in the house of a friend we had at* Arras. 

and the enemy at our gates \" And the next morning 
the young lady^ who had been ringing and playing, 
perished on the scaffold with her mother. 
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Some time after, I was allowed to return to 
Boulogne, where I have lived ever since. But 
that dreadful sight never entirely leaves me; 
and every time I hear Arras named, my blood 
runs cold, and a shuddering ague comes over 
me. 

I expressed my thanks to my friend for the 
trouble she had given herself to relate her story 
to me, aad took my leave. And, added my 
frieid the pedestrian, I must now do the same^ 
for I have an appointment with my German 
master, aa I am endeavouring to guarantee my- 
self i^flinst any future unlucky ignorance of that 
laaguage. We accordingly separated. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

I HAD not seen my friend for some days, but 
this morning, as I was strolling towards the vil> 
lage of St. Canat, I met him returning from an 
excursion he had been making among the moun<-^ 
tains. He seemed fatigued, and we proceeded 
together to my house, where he refreshed him* 
self with some grapes. He was then preparing 
to go away, when I said to him, ^^ You afforded 
me so much amusement the last time you were 
here, that I should be much gratified if you 
would endeavour to recollect any other circum- 
stances which may have occurred to you.^ 

" I am very happy,'' replied he, ** that I 
have been able to entertain you, as it was en- 
tirely for that reason that I ventured to tell 
you so much about myself. I have little else. 
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however, to mention, except the following short 
anecdote : 

A few days after I had heard the story I 
last related to you, I happened to find myself 
in company with an ofiScer of a French regi- 
ment which had been disbanded. I was men- 
tioning to him my having gone to visit the co- 
lumn, and could not help insinuating that our 
preparations to resist the threatened invasion by 
the Army of England had been such as to have 
rendered its success impossible. Like a true 
Frenchman and soldier, he vehemently main- 
tained the contrary. 

" If you had seen our superb army," said he, 
" you would have said otherwise. Ma fin! I 
think we should have eaten many a beef-steak 
in London.'^ He then added in a lower tone 
** If we had such a general now as we had then, 
parbleu ! you would see.*" 

I did not choose to pursue our argument fur- 
ther, as it would either have ended in nothings 
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or a duel| so I 'turned the conversatioii upon 
the sudden departure of the army for GremfiaDy* 
^'Tliat was a v^ unexpected drcarastanee,"^ 
said I. 

^ Oni^ out ! I believe we may thank !En^and 
for it,** replied the Officer. *^ However, that 
campaign made me an officer out of a serjeant- 

mm 

major. 

** Then you have no reason to regret it,*" said 
I ; " but pray, might I ask: what the circum- 
stance was to which you alhide ^^ 

" Certainly,'^ replied the Officer, ^ yow scan 
un Monsieur bien honnite, and I will relate tbaid 
to yon. Let us adjourn to the Ccffi Veyex, and 
take some refrerfiment.'' 

We did so, and as we sipped ourpetU zwrre, my 
new acquaintance said, *' It appei«:s very stnmge 
to me to see so mknj EngHsh residing here. 
Some years ago, we should as 60on have thoaglit 
of seeing the devil as an Englishman in Boulogne, 
except when our privateers had taken some pri- 
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soners. But at the period to which more parti- 
cularly I allude^ certainly an Englishman would 
have been in no easy situation among our troops. 
We were all encamped on the he^hts above the 
town, and in daily expectation of crossing La 
Manche. We used to see your cruisers come 
dodging about 4 and we oft^n pointed out to 
each other the Castle of Dover, and longed to 
be garris<»iing it. The Emperor was with Us, 
and I have often seen him standing upon a bat- 
tery that was to the right of the harbour on the 
diff) and watching the motions of your frigates ; 
and when your admiral Sir Sidney Smith at- 
tacked our flotilla, the Emperor was himself in 
a little boat at the tiiouth of the harbour, encou- 
raging the sailors. 

^^ But what I have to tell you about myself i» 
this. We had just proclaimed Napoleon Em- 
peror, and we were all ordered to assemble iu 
grand parade on the heights, at the right 
camp, to take the oath of fidelity. — Mafoi ! we 
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had no oocanon to take an oath for that,*" (dua 
was said in a lower tone) ; ^^ so on the monmig 
ctf the twenty-eighth of Augc^t; while the can- 
non of all the forts were announcing the ySfir 
Saini Napoleon to the surrounditig country, the 
whole army formed themselves into brigadeef, 
in a semicircle round the £mperor-s throne^ 
which was raised upon a platform and deccK 
rated with trc^hies and flags, Qur generals 
placed themselves at the head of tbcor re^iectiye 
divittons; and to the right and left of the 
throne stood all the bands of the diferent regi* 
ments. We waitied under arms till about twelve 
o'clock, and then we heard the cannon b^gia to 
roll again ; and shortly after the Emperpr, at* 
tended by all his staff and ministers and great 
officers of state, came upon the ground. He ad- 
viinced slowly up to the throne, while the mwnc 
struck up, on peiA^n itrt mkuxf oott^ 
our national songs that is a little out of fashion 
now. When the Emperor had reacjbed Us 
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throne, he sat down for an instant, while all the 
Marshals and Princes ranged themselves round. 
I was a youngG^er then, and as I looked at them 
all, I said, to myself, — ^Why should not I be a 
Marshal and a Duke one of these days?-— the 
Emperor himself was not much more than I am, 
once. So while the Eiiiperor was sittii^ down, 
the Grand Chancellor pronounced a discourse to 
us, whi(;h none of us heard or cared about ; we 
wanted to hear . Napoleon. As soon as the 
Chancellor had finished^ the drums and trum- 
pets struck up, and the Emperor rose. We were 
all as silent as mice ; the enagns stood a little 
in advance of the line, and the whole army pre^ 
sented «rms. Napoleon then deliberatdy pro- 
nounced these words : ^ Soldiers^ swear that 
you will always be faithful and obedient to your 
Country and your Emperor.^ Instantly, Nous 
le jwrom ! was shouted by thousands of voices ; 
the music again burst out, and the whole 
fti^illa and artillery along the coast fired an 
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unanimous salute. I was thinking then that 
if the gentlemen of the Thames, pardtm, Men- 
sifffr/' (I uniled) ^* could hear us, they woidd 
be locking up their shops a^d hiding their gui- 
neas. As soon as the oath had been taken, we 
ajU marched by the throne, and^ the Emperor 
spoke to some of us. I looked, I remember, 
very hard at him, and he called out, ^ Attention! 
attention V and advancing a little, he said, ^ Com- 
ment done, tu es Serjeant Major f tu es Uenjeune 
de rdff .'-— / Et tu es bien plus jeum d'etre Em- 
pereur^ I suddenly replied, without hesitaticHir 
(HT reflection. I did not know that I had said 
any thing singular, but I saw the Princes glance 
af one another and turn pale. Napoleon looked 
^hastily round, and then said smiling, ^Mafoi, 
w Memeurs, il m'a bienpajfi; qu'enpensez-vousf*. 
They all smiled too, and bowed. ^Tiens, Man- 
Heur avec la risposte en maiuy said he to me ; 
f hare is the cross for you, and let me see you 
as sharp in the field, as you have }ust now been 
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ia reply. — ^ Marckez P he then called out to our 
cEDmpany, which had halted, and on we passed. 
Mjr comrades all shookliands with me after the 

parade, and s»d I was a lucky young dog ; arid 

I 

proud enough T was of my cross. 

" But I wanted to be moving, and we were $11 
wondering why 'we were not embarked on board 
the flat-bottomed boats which were ready for 
us. One morning, however, about three o'clock 
in September, the genefak beat to arms^ the 
whole army was in motion, and by eight o'clock 
we were all on board. The Emperor came down 
and inspected us, and we were in high spirits, 
and thinking we should in a day or two be at 
Cantorberi ; when the very same afternoon down 
came an express from Paris, and in two days 
we were on our march for Germany. We were 
sorry to leave Boulogne: we had been very 
happy there, and had had our little gardens 
I about our tents, where we used to work and 

I look down upon the port, and amuse ourselves 
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irith keeping rabbits and poultry ; and one cl 
our officers made a song about our going, which, 
as there is no one now in the cqfij I will sing to 
you.*^ The officer then sung, or rather mur- 
mured, the following verses : — 

" Le tambour bat, il faut partir, 

Ailleurs on nous appelle ; 
Oui> de lauriers il va s'ouvrir 

Une moisson nouvelle. 
Si ]^-bas ils sent assez fous 

Pour troubler I'AIIemagne, 
Tant pis pour eux> tant mieux ppur nous, 

Allons vite en campagne. 

lit par ses exploits ^clatans 
On connoit notre arm^e, 
C'est 111 qu'elie est depuis long temps 

A vaincre accoutum^e ; 
C'est Ik que nos braves guerriers 

Vont triompher j 
C'est Ik que pour nous les lauriers 
Sont en coupe r^l^. 
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II £iat quitter ce camp charmaot, 

De bona en&ns I'astle, ' 
Dont noas avions fait si gaiement 

13 ne petite ville; 
Si des murs, malgr6 nos sotns. 

La forme est peu correcte. 
Nous n'avofis pas ^i^ du moins 

Tromp^s par PArchitecte. 

Adieu, mon cher petit jardin. 

Ma baraque jolie, 
Toi que j'ai plants de ma main 

Et toi que j'ai b&tie :^ 
Puisqu'il faut prendre mon mousquet, 

£t labse ma chaumi^re, 
le m'en vais planter le piquet 

Par de la Frontih-e. 

Adieu, poules, pigeons, lapins, 

£t ma cbatte gentille, 
Autour de moi tous les inatins 

JEiassembl^ en famille. 
Toi, mon chien, ne me quitte pas, 

Coinpagnon de ma gloirc ; 
Partout tu dois'suivre mes pas. 

Ton nom est la Victoirc. 
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Adieu, peniches et plats bateaiix^ 

Primes et c^nooQi^res ; 
Qui deviez porter sur les eaux 

No8 vaiilans miiitaires. 
Vous ne soyez pas si con tens. 

Messieurs de la Tamise, 
Seuiement pour quelques iastans 

La partie est remise. 

Nous aui^ns souvenir de vous, 

Habitans de Bolougne, 
Mais, pour 1e retour gardez-nous 

Du Bordeaux, du Bourgogne : 
Nous songerons k vos appas, 

Geattlies Boulognaises, 
Les Allemandes ne font pas 

Oublier les Francises." 

The song amused me, and I requested that 
my acquaintance would have the goodness to 
favour me with a copy. " Certiunly,^ he re- 
plied, ..and a day or two afterwards, when I met 
him, presented me with one. The rest of hit 
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Story was mmply, that he had subiequently been 
taken considerable notice of by Bonaparte, and, 
having distinguished himself at the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, had been raised from the ranks. 

When we. left the cafi we strolled up toge- 
ther to the High Town, upon the place of which 
stood what is called in France he Carcan, — 
This is a species of pillory, in which criminals 
are exposed when their sentence includes this 
preliminary proceeding. The man who was 
then standing in this instrument had been found 
guilty of a robbery, and was to be imprisoned 
for five years. A few persons were standing 
round, but did not appear particularly interested 
by the spectacle. 

** These are no new sights to you," said my 
companion to me: ^* I have been in London my- 
self, and I am weU acquainted with the English 
taste for raghts of this kind ; ma fox! even your 
women seemed to me to be as fond of them as 
the inen.^ 

m5 
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I endfiftvoured as well as I opald to parry this 
attack, by asauriog him that as to the latter part 
of what he had said, he must haye been imsiKi* 
formed. 

" Parbkuj nonF he replied ; " why, I saw it 
with my. own eyesl I was onie morning going 
to what yoo call the city, I suppose because it 
is an island. When I was arriyed at the comer 
of a. little street which turns out of your Rtte 
de FloHe^ I perceiy^ a great crowd of persons 
all down the rve, and raised aboye them a scaf- 
folding. Several ladies, ^fi<co9Rfit€t'//iittf,press^ 
by me; and one said, ' We shall be too late, how 
unfortunate V As I wish to see the spectacles of 
the countries I visit, I went into the street, where 
I expected to see, perhaps, lei Jongleurs In- 
diens faire des tours. Mais je fus frappi. A 
man was just struggling upon the potence in 
the agonies of death, while the windows of the 
houses all round wer^ filled with women. Oest 
tout^d^ait unique, I said to myself, and hastened 
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away ; but the rest of all that day I was much 
surprised to see men rumiing about through the 
^ streets with a paper fastened to their hats, re- 
presenting the hanging man and uttering loud 
cries, who, I concluded, were his accomplices, 
that had thus been branded, and were compelled 
to make a public confession of their guik.'*' 

I wa^ rilern^ and mortified: but, in order 
to have my blow too, I said; ^^ At all events, I 
doubt if sudi instaiices of credulity and folly 
would be found in England as this very town 
lately exhibited. A friend told me that he 
happened to be at a bankerV one day, about 
the period that Thistlewood'' — ^ CeUM-rnhnei" 
cried my companion, ^ que fax v^J I con- 
tinued — " that Thistlewood was condemned to 
di^. Some wag had spread a report that the 
convicted person had offered a re\|irard of twenty 
thousand pounds each to three persons who 
would consent to draw lots to take his place, 
and an additional ten thousand to him upon 
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whom the performance of the condition might 
fall ; and several peasants positively came into 
the banker^s, requesting to know if he were not 
the person employed to pay the money, saying, 
Oesi une triste chose qfie la mart, mais, diable • 
Je pourra^ Signer deux cent milk Jrancs.^ 

" OeA possible que cela^ said the officer when 
I concluded, ^* mms des dames 4e phure a voir 
pendre ! You must avow that such a taste is 
poffaittmerU Engtish/' I had nothing to reply, 
and we part^ rather upon bad terms. 

** And now,^* said my firiend the pedestrian, 
'* I am afraid I must take my leave of you. I 
fNTopose setting out to-morrow for Nice, on my 
way to Venice, where I am going."" 

This communication was unexpected and un- 
welcome to me, as I felt that I should probably 
relapse into my former depression and misery. 
H is great weakness for a man to yield utterly 
to these in common cases ; and even in my sin- 
gular and melancboly one, I have atruggied 
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hard, but the labour is with me so hopeless as 
to this world— it is so like that of the slave com- 
pelled to work in order to save a sinking vessel, 
tliat when I have no companion, and such I find 
it difficult to find, my heart sinks, and I give 
up the contest. I requested my friend to. favour 
me with his correspondence, which he promised, 
and we parted towards evening in mutual regret. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

April 10th. — I have written nothiiig here fbr 
some time past. I became indoknt and indiffer- 
ent after my friend's departure, and have not 
onoe entered the city. The spring has rapidly 
advanced, the heat of the sun is becoming in- 
tense, the vines begin to freshen, and the almond- 
trees are idl in blossom. I may exclaim with 
Surrey, 



" And thus 1 see, amoag these pleasant things. 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs ; 



M 



every thing feels the reviving approach of the 
new life of nature but myself. Once I could 
welcome it with all the pure joy and transport 
which it communicates to the artless and happy : 
the green springing com, the opening bud, the 
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triumphant skylark floating and singing at 
Heaven's gates above me, used to make my blood 
flow faster, and my heart beat with the anticipa- 
tion of warmth^ and perfumed gardens, and dark 
woods and shining rivers, where I might ramble 
and roam ^^ one long summer's day of indolence 
and ease." I thought not of the world as a 
struggle and temptation ; I saw not, knew not 
the real world. While others sought for em- 
ployments and ambitious distinctions, while they 
fluttered and danced and trifled in promenades 
and balls, my pleasure was to wander away 
among shady lanes and meadows and babbling 
3treams. I remember I used to fly from the 
bustle and gaieties of Leamington, where I ooce 
was, and hasten to the decayed turrets of Kenik 
worth, which lay near ; and there my imagination 
peopled the grass-grown halls and chambers with 
many a knightly form. But my humour was 
misunderstood: when I was only shy, I was con- 
sidered sullen ; and when my heart was full of 
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•Section and dispoation to do well, I was be- 
lieved selfish, unfeeling, and cold. I was wil- 
ful, because I loved what was natural in prefer- 
ence to the artificial enjoyments amidst which I 
was placed, and sighed for the ties of affection 
and social life. But enough of this, and let me 
walk forth. 



I returned much fatigued from my morning^ 
expedition. I ascended the rock which lies at the 
mouth cS the harbour, and visited the chapel imd 
fort of Notre Dame. The path to it was steep 
aqd stony; and had not one of those mists which 
sometimes hang about the sun shaded me, I 
should have found the ascent at mid-day impos- 
sible. The fort is small, and without any can- 
non. Upon its gate is painted a sentinel, and 
the importance of the post has been thus de^ 
scribed by a French poet : 
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GouveraemcDl commode et b«au, 
A qui suffit pour toute garde 
Un Suisse avec sa hallebarde 
Peint a la porte du Ch&teau. 

The ehapel which I entered is small, and hung 
round with numerous votive offerings and paint- 
ingSy — ^models of ships, whose originals had been 
preserved from wreck by the assistance of the 
Virgin ; pictures of persons djring and consoled 
by angels ; of a man delivered from some im« 
rainent danger, while the Saviour or saint ttp- 
pears in a cloud above. 

Scrnie of the Catalans were kneeling there, and 
perhaps making some vow. These Catalans, 
whom I have mentioned before, are a distinct 
and peculiar race. They are the fishermen of 
Marseilles. They live on the outside of the 
widls upon the coast, in a long collection of 
houses enclosed within a gate, and entirely se- 
parated from the other inhabitants of the neigh- 
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bourhood. They have courts of their own, in 
which one of the most respectable of the patrons 
or master fishermen presides, and is called Prutt- 
homme (an abridgement of Prudent hommeJ) 
This court is only, however, for the trial of 
disputes among themselves, and its decision is 
amiounced in these simple words by the Prud" 
homme, *^ La ley vous coundanoT* It is usually 
upon Sunday afternoon, and a fee of two $ou$ 
is paid by the plaintiff and defendant. 

Coming out of the chapel, I stood gazing 
upon the various objects which there pre- 
sent themselves :— The harbour, the old black 
town, the graceful and fair modem city looking 
down with refined contempt and superciliousness 
upon her unpolished neighbour, the scorched 
smoking mountains in the distance shutting in 
the myriads of bastides, with their endless walls, 
and their scattered fig-trees, and closed shutters. 
Then spreading before me, the wide Mediter- 
ranean, with the Quarantine Islands, whose 
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anchored ships looked like some of those dark 
and fatal vessels which used to convey devoted 
victims to the monster, or the fire, while the 
white and sparkling sails of those which con- 
tained no sin flitted along the horizon like 
summer insects. 

Upon the quays beneath, six or seven of the 
Atlaiitsean porters of MarseiUes were nodding 
along with their huge burthen, — a vast trunk of 
a tree. Thesp men are peculiar to Provence, and 
I never saw any who might compete with them, 
except perhaps the Titan draymen of London. 
Yet their nourishment is very slight, — a bunch 
of grapes, some bread, and a little wine, being 
sufficient to recruit the strength of their enor- 

-T 

mous limbs. As they bear along their load, 
slung by ropes between them, divided in two 
lines, each man lays his hand upon the shoulder 
of him on the other side of the trunk, who places 
his in the same manner. Then the wild cries 
of the sailors as they were heaving the merchan- 
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due from their veMels, echoed up to the rock, 
and brought to my recollection the time when I 
hadheard them in the midst of tempest and the 
dark Biscay. 

It was an animated varied scene. Stem 
rocks, white bastides, freshening gardens, a 
noble city, a crowded harbour, fishermen, sol- 
diers, priests, merchants, mingled together; 
while as the noon came on, shouts otpire^ pere^ 
tutte caude, tutte cauder^poirei^ poires^ toute$ 
chaudes, proceeding from the true Proven9ale 
women that were issuing out of the narrow 
defiles of the old town. And on the other side 
the silent sea, waiting in deceitful and crouching 
stillness for some of its destined prey : for 
that smooth polished surface, that looked as if 
it could bear the trusting foot, might ere long 
be broken into yawning abysses, and swallowing 
up whole navies. 

The gradual approach of a storm is indeed 
an awful and mysterious sight. V/e bdiold the 
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effect produced by an unseen agent, we see in- 
nocence and tranquillity transformed into de^ 
structiveness and fury. Let the mateiialist, 
the man who says he has no soul, but that 
bi$ thoughts, words, and deeds, are the mere 
eii^ts of mechanism and matter, — ^let him stand 
upon the lofty mountain, and from thence let 
him look out upon the world of waters ; let him 
see them sleeping quietly and placidly, harmless 
and beautiful : then let him behold them rearing 
themselves in dark and gloomy ridges, whiten- 
ing and roaring, crashing together, aud leapng 
up against the cliff upon which he stands, and 
scattering their foam and spray along the sandy 
shore. Then ask him what it is that has caused 
this mighty change ; if it be merely the opera- 
tion of chance and necessary change from one 
extreme to the other, or if there be not " a wind 
that bloweth where it listeth, though no man 
can tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth :''" 
and if he acknowledge that there is, but looks 
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upon the scene before him as a smile to^ and 
not an illustraUon of himself, then leave him to 
eujoy his mechanism as he may. 

12th. — I have this morning received a letter 
from my friend, dated from Turin. He seems 
in high spirits, and speaks in raptures of his 
journey. " I set out from Chambery,'" he says, 
*^on foot. I had gone thither in the public 
carriage; but as you know that my funds 
require management and that I prefer at all 
times walking, I determined upon going as far 
as this city in that way. I had a delicious ram- 
ble along the rich winding valley of La Mau- 
rienne, living chiefly upon milk which I procured 
in the cabins of the poor goitreusi Savoyards. 
Shut up within their narrow defiles, with no 
noise or tumult to disturb them, but the 
rushing of the Arque or mountain torrent which 
rolls through the valley, or the blowing of the 
wintry wind, they pass their lives, in innocence 
and ignorance, with no riches but their goats, 
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and no unbition but that of having the best 
milk. 

^^You will be induced to think tram my 
passionate description of this mountain life, that 
my date is a false one, and that I am imitating 
your friend the hermit. But I am afraid that 
though in speculation I may admire the simple 
life of these Savoyards, from comparing it with 
my own restless and wandering one, yet were I 
to practise it, I much fear that its charms would 
vanish away ; for I am just as delighted with 
this gay bustling city, as I was with the valley 
of La Maurienne. 

^' I arrived here four days ago. I crossed the 
Mount Cenis on foot, but ascended by a wild 
rugged path with a muleteer, who was driving 
kis mules to Susa. By the by, I must tell you 
that. I was wonderfully amused to find a little 
EngK.h woman in the Inn at I^slebourg, 
which is a village at the base of the Alps, where 
formerly «s8es were employed to transport the 
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baggage^ of travellers, and thence it derives its 
name Les ardes ones k Bourg* The English 
wotnan is married to the nuister of the inn, 

» 

and is just as active and landlady like, as if she 
were upon the Great North Road. 

To return to my muleteer. — ^Giving his mules 
two or three smart lashes with his whip, they 
scnunbled and stumbled up the stony rock like 
goats, while we followed them a little more cau- 
tiously. The man told me that he had been 
employed once to remaster Bonaparte; and I 
asked him how he felt while they were gliding 
down. *^ I felt,^ said the man, ^^ as if I were 
the plus grand hamme de man pays, carfavais 
It plus grand homme du monde sous ma gartteJ^ 
And indeed, it was certain, that any false ma- 
noeuvre of this ramasseur might have precipi- 
tated the second Hannibal from his Alpine cha- 
riot, and preserved the worid from fields of 
carnage, and himself from future moral ruin, 
and headlong descent. The road across the 
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mountain which he made^ is a glorious memo- 
rial of him. Indeed^ all who travel on the 
Continent may exclaim with the Scotch inscrip- 
tion, 

** Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
You*d lift up your hands, and bless General Wade," 

— or Buonaparte. For he has done wonders ; 
the Alps, the Mountains of Tarar, in the Lyon- 
nois, the beautiful road along the banks of the 
Rhine, and the unfinished and magnificent one 
over the Genoese Alps, from Nice to Genoa, 
all attest his vast and enterpri^ng genius. But 
the particular work which I have just passed is 
perfect. Avalanches checked, precipices avoided 
or guarded against, a road as wide as any mode- 
rate-sized one in the plains beneath, regulations 
established by him, and kept up by the King of 
Sardinia, for its safety and that of the traveller, 
—such are the benefits which he who crosses 
the Mont Cenis niust acknowledge. There are 
about twenty-five huts in difierent stations along 

VOL. II. N 
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the road, which may afford refuge during the 
snow-storms. There is likewise a company of 
Cantonniers, commanded by an officer^ who 
are constantly employed during the winter in 
clearing away the snow ; and strong tall posts 
are fixed at intervals all along, to mark the di- 
rection of the road, when concealed by a recent 
heavy fall of it. There are two small inns upon 
the summit : I dined at one of them, upon some 
of the trout of the lake, which was still frozen 
over. The road proceeds along the plateau of 
the mountain. At the hamlet of La Grande 
Croix, it be^ns to descend, and winds down 
sometimes upon the brink of the most terrific 
precipices, which are furnished with a stone 
parapet. 

Just before entering Piedmont, one catches 
the first glimpse of Italy. To the left of the 
descent, the Valley of the Cenise is seen as far 
as Susa. I could have shouted with the Tro- 
jans, " Italia^ Italia P' When I first looked to^ 
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wards the distant Paradise, the afternoon was 
still and warm ; and as I i^lowly dropped down 
tlie mountain, I indulged in those luxurious 
visions. I was then, at last, upon the point of 
setting my feet upon the birth-place of Cato, of 
Cicero, of Camillus ; and I exclaimed, as the 
plain opened itself upon me, and I could see as 
far as the Superga, which stands above the Po, 
" Salve, magna parens frugum, Satumia tellus. 
Magna viril^m :" 

I reached Susa about fiye in the evening ; and 
after visiting a Roman arch, which is in excel- 
lent preservation, strolled into the church : it 
was the eve of Good Friday, and I entered just 
as a procession which had beei;i making the tour 
of the town had returned. The Virgin, whom 
they had been carrying about, was in grand cos- 
tume, all flowers and beads and gilding, as fine 
as a tragedy queen at a fair; but there was 
something intoxicating in the warm glow of the 
sky which fell upon the group within the church, 

n2 
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scs with their veils and hoods thrown back they 
chaunted some hymn, and glanced occasionally 
with their black Italian eyes upon the English 
strangers, of whom there were several looking 
upon the ceremony besides myself. 

There are, perhaps, no two contrasts so strong 
as those which France and England present, the 
moment one has passed the sea, and Savoy and 
Italy, when the traveller descends into the val- 
ley of Susa. The two barriers which are the 
causes of this striking difference, are alike sel- 
dom passed by the peasantry ; there is no gra- 
dual mingling and blending of the manners of 
one country into another; all is abrupt and 
isolated. This sudden change more particularly 
struck me while I was within the church of Susa, 
and afterwards, as I paced along its streets, sur- 
rounded by painted walls, rich Madonna faces, 
green and flowery gardens, a softer dialect, a 
more graceful air ; in fine, the characteristics of 
the land of poets and painters. But a few hours 
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before, I was among rude wooden huts, squalid 
people, bleak mountains overhanging dark and 
barren defiles, a French patois, coarse food, and 
all the marks of a poor and unfavoured country. 

^^ I dined in the evening at the iMe cFhdte 
of the Inn, where I found the other English 
travellers. Some of them bad arrived in their 
travelling carriages, and some by the dihgence. 
Diligence ! I think I.hear you exclaim,— ^diligence 
among the Alps ! Even so, my friend ; and the 
old blunder of the schoolboy could how be ve- 
rified, for Hannibal certainly might pass these 
monies prterupta summd dUigentid — ^upon the 
top of the diligence. 

Our dinner was amusing, as it afibrded me an 
opportunity of observing the different charac- 
ters present. The real Milords^ who had con- 
descended to dine at the same table with the 
stage-coach people, sat retired apart, and whis^ 
pered together in the most gentlemanly manner. 
They had their Cotty Rotty, as one of them 
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caUed it, that is C6te Rotie, and looked round 
with as much contempt upon us and our inferior 
wines, as a man does at a tavern when he is 
beginning his dinner with salmon, while his 
neighbour evidently intends to allow himself 
nothing but a beef-steak. 

^' There was near me, however, one Enghsh- 
man who had come in the diligence, and who as- 
sumed that sort of air which a person who con- 
siders himself a considerable traveller often does. 
He shook his head at the soup, slowly savoured 
the wine, earnestly recommended some pigeons 
i la Crapaudine which stood near him, and in- 
stituted a comparison between the long pipes of 
bread which one finds upon entering Piedmont, 
and the petits pains au lait of Paris. He then 
commenced a political argument with a dark 
whiskered Frenchman opposite to him, and, 
intending to pay the compliment of a citizen of 
the world to his opponent, he said, *^ Mais tout 
corps Jaut doute moins dire que la Angkterre et 
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la France sont ks deux plus grandes Patencesde^ 
la Europe,"" There was a general tendency to 
break out into a roar of laughter among those 
who heard him ; and the explosion took place 
with stunning violence, when the Frenchman 
gravely replied, that ^^ En verite^ la potence d^Jn- 
gleterre allait toujours bien^ mais celle de France 
was a little less flourishing since the unhappy 
days of the guillotine.*" The poor discomfited 
Englishman, who had by this time discovered 
his mistake, said no more, and took the first 
opportunity of retreating from the room. 

^^ I passed the night at the Inn, during which 
I heard some of tlie tourmentes rumbling and 
rushing in the mountains above ; and the next 
morning continued my route towards Turin, 
passing by two or three villages with ruined 
chateaux above them, and Bivoli, the castle of 
which once served as a prison of an abdicated 
king of Sardinia, Amadeus the Second, who was 
confined there by his son. Abdication seems to 
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be yerj fiishionable amcHig these princes ; I think 
historymentions three or four who have descended 
firom their thrones, besides the late instance. 

^' From Rivoli the road runs in a straight 
line to Turin, the baby capital of the Sardinian 
dominions. I entered it as a procesaon was 
pas^ng along; and berides the priests, and ta- 
pers, and canojnes, there was a train of young 
girls with long white veils, who were educated 
by the Grovemment, each carrying a white wax 
cierge, and looking like fair nuns perfonmng 
thor noviciate. 

*^ I was too much fatigued to roam about the 
citj that evening, so I remained at the Buona 
Fama, as the Italians call the Bonne Femme^ one 
of the inns of Turin. 

^^.The next morning I strolled about, and 
from the Piazza del Castello enjoyed the singu- 
lar appearance which the rectangular correctness 
of the streets presents, and the tall bastions of Ita- 
ly, standing sternly at the end of the long view 
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from the gate of the Doiia. There is another 
noble place here, that of Saint Charles, and a 
beautiful chapel dedicated to Siednt Seraine. The 
theatre is one of the finest in Italy : I believe, 
indeed) it is the third ; La Scala at Milan and 
that of San Carlos at Naples ranking the two 
first. It is unfortunately closed ; but I have been 
at a little theatre called del Principe Carignano, 
where some of Goldoni's pieces are very well 
represented. There is another house where 
Operas are now performed— I was there last 
ni^t. We had an Opera Biiffa called La Fo- 
resta di Hermanstad^ the music of which is by 
Coccia. It was prettily done, and seemed well 
attended ; but the Court is at Genoa now. 

" I have been likewise to see the Church of 
the Superga, which stands upon a high hill on 
the right bank of the river Po. There is a 
light elegant bridge over this river, built by the 
indefatigable Buonaparte. The Superga is a 
very beautiful structure, and contains the tbinbs 

N 5 
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of the Kings of Piedmont, who seem to wish to 
take heaven by storm, so high are their bones 
hid. The man who attended me through them 
pointed out to my attention the chamber of the 
family Carignano; and this made me say,— « 
* But where is the Prince now ? * as you will 
recollect that he was implicated in the late Se- 
▼olution. ' Si dice,'' rephed the man, ^ che fa 
viaggio per la sua samtd f and I thought the 
answer could not have been more appropriate 
to his situation, if my guide had intended to say 
something sharp. The Prince is, I believe, en- 
deavouring to restore his health at Florence; 
he is married to a daughter of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. 

*^ I was much pleased with the Superga, but 
infinitely more so with the beautiful prospect 
from its terrace : the rich plains of Lombardy, 
with the Fluviorum Rex Eridanus, and the 
Alpine Doria, the green-wooded banks, the city 
with its cupolas and surroimding chateaux, and 
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the white villages scattered away even to the 
Alps, which spread themselves along the houx^ 
dary of the plain like giant sentinels suddenly 
petrified into mow and stillness. And, indeed, 
they have but ill kept the watch which Nature 
would seem to have assigned to them. First, 
Hannibal passed them, while the avalanches 
and tourmentes spared the bold Africans, of 
whom it might have been said, as of the fallen 
Angels, that they 

" Raised impioas war in Heaven, and battle proud 
With Tain attempt.'' 

But the attempt was not always to be vain ; 
Transalpine armies, one after the other, have 
scaled the once impregnable fortress ; and the 
very church upon whose terrace I stood, had 
been erected to commemorate a defeat which 
the French or Gauls had sustained under the 
walls of Turin. Poor Italy ! — ^nothing now re- 
mains of thy boasted Republics, but 

'* Towns unmann'd and lords without a slave !" 
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Emigration, opprese^iiy and a foreign yoke, have 
defaced and degraded ^'this most replenished 
sweet work of Nature*^ into petty principali- 
ties and subject provinces. But, concludes .my 
friend, I fear you will find my letter already too 
long,— HM>, till my next, adieu.'* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

' April 80th.— I made a little excursion as far 
as Aix the other day. This city lies at about 
fifteen miles distance from Marseilles, in the cen. 
tre of a valley, through which a small river called 
the Arc runs. I was curious to visit it, as its 
name has been often mentioned in the accounts 
of the Troubadours which I have occasionally 
met with. 

I arrived there about the middle of the day ; 
and, having taken a slight dinner, rambled over 
the town. The first object which strikes the 
stranger, is the magnificent entrance into the 
city. A rich screen of iron railing and gateway 
separates the OrbiteUe^ or Cours^ which the tra- 
veller first meets with as he comes from the 
North, from the high road. Upon the outside 
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of this gateway, at some distance, and in a con- 
spicuous portion, is placed a tall crucifix, with ;in 
image of the suffering Saviour nailed upon it, 
and an inscription is placed beneath it, comme- 
morating the pious care of the missionaries under 
whose superintendence it was erectedL The 
more devout and humble peasants, as they pass 
it on th^ way to the market, uncover themselves, 
and, making the usual sign of the cross, murmur 
a short prayer. 

Passing through the railing, four avenues of 
the OrbUeUe present themselves. This noble 
promenade derives its name from the following 
circumstance : — ^A Cardinal Mazarin, brother to 
the cardinal of that name, was archbishop of the 
diocese of Aix, at a time when the houses which 
line eadi side of the Cours were being cmi- 
structed. One day, as he was going in solemn 
procession^ attended by his priests, to lay the 
first stone of one of the gates of the city, near the 
new buildings, the sudden springing of a mine 
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burst opeD and rent the rocks which were near 
the holy train, who fled probably in supersti- 
tious alarm. The populace, who, however In- 
goted and subservient they may be to their 
spiritual guides, never let any occasion of sar- 
casm and merriment pass unnoticed, immediately 
exclaimed, that the archbishop's enterprise had 
fiiiled like his father^s at OrbiteUo, a town in 
Italy, the siege of which he had been obliged to 
raise. Since that period, it» present name of 
ChrbiteUe has always been attached to it and the 
surrounding quarter. 

This anecdote brings to my recollection ano- 
ther of the same description, which is related to 
have happened at Marseilles. During the siege 
of that city by the Constable of Bourbon, who, 
like Coriolanus, commanded the armies of the 
enemies of his country, the Imperial troops were 
encouraged in their tedious blockade by Bour- 
bon, who openly boasted that the Consuls of the 
city would presently bring him the keys. No- 
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thing of the sort, however, seemed likely to hap- 
pen ; and the Constable^s promises became the 
subject of ridicule in the camp. Pescara, who 
commanded jointly with Bourbon, was engaged 
in examining the works of the besieged place at 
a distance, when a battery, which he had not 
observed, opened its fire upon him and his at- 
tendants, and killed one of them. Upon which 
the Spanish general ordered some of his train 
to collect two of the balls, and, having covered 
them with a cloth, to present them with great 
solemnity and state to Bourbon, informing him 
at the same time, that they were the keys of 
Marseilles, which the Consuls humbly desired 
his acceptance of. The siege was shortly after 
raised. 

The Cours is planted with four rows of noble 
elms, and lined on either side by some of the 
finest houses in the town. About the centre of 
it stands a fountain of warm water, which rises 
probably from the same source as that which 
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supplies the baths, which were formerly very fa- 
mous, and, having been particularly attended to 
by a Homan governor called Sextius, gave the 

name of Aquae Sextiss to the dty, which is now 
modernised into Aix. Some years ago, the pro- 
prietor of some ground near this fountain sunk 
a well in his soil, which produced cold water, 
but the warm spring immediately failed. The 
inhabitants, to whom its waters were a great 
Gonv^ience and even saving, were much annoyed 
by this circumstance, and agreed to pay this 
inconvenient neighbour a sum of money to fill 
up his well ; and, upon this being done» the good 
Bourgeoises of Aix had the pleasure of seeing 
their buckets full of smoking water again. 

The OrbiteUe is the great mall of fashion ; 
several cqfh are among the houses at the side, 
from whence on a Sunday evening pour out 
troops of idlers. But, as a person remarked to 
me, whom I happened to speak to, I should have 
seen this promenade before the Revolution, when 
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Aix had its own parliament. More than a hun- 
dred splendid equipages used to parade slowly 
along the stately avenues, filled with the descen- 
dants of all the most illustrious families of Pro- 
vence. Madame de Grignon, too, was among 
them, the immortalized daughter of Madame de 
Sevign^; for Monsieur de Grignonwas governor 
of Provence. But Aix sufiered like the rest of the 
fair dties of France in the great moral earthquake; 
her parliament disappeared, her nobles and prin- 
ces perished upon the scaffold or wandered over 
foreign countries, her monuments of poetry and 
beauty were defaced and destroyed, and nothing 
now graces the OrUteUe on the Dimanche, but 
a few old Counts on foot, the rumbling chest of a 
coach of some ancient dame who has contrived 
to retaan a part of her demesnes, a number of 
English characters en pension in the families of 
the noblesse J and a host of students belon^g to 
the University of Law, there being one there. 
I happened to have arrived on Sunday, and 
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continuing my walk through the town, I entered 
the cathedral church of St. Sauveur. Mass was 
being performed, and the Archbishop sat en- 
throned in aichiepiscopal state at the upper end 
of the choir, on the right end of the altar. At 
certain periods of the service he rose and made 
some low bows to the altar, upon which the 
priests bowed, and the little assistants bowed, 
and the Pontiff's footmen who stood close to the 
throne bowed, and the tall moustachioed halle-' 
horde man, and the people;— in short, it was 
something like the Court of the Chinese Em- 
peror Ching. Now, in Paris, this mummery 
would have exdted ridicule among the great 
mass of the oongr^ation; for it occurred so 
often that it became quite ludicrous to me, who 
am generally disposed to look upon all the ce- 
remonies of religion with respect. But among 
the Provencals the spirit of devotion is much 
stronger than that of the northern parts of 
France; their Saints are more numerous, their 
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JHea more splendid, and they have, in spite of 
the purifying fan of the Revolution, retained or 
recovered all their ancient veneration for reliques 
and holy things. Indeed it is in general found 
that the people of warm countries are more 
wedded to the mysterious superstitions of their 
i^Hgion than those of northern re^ons. 

All religion is intimately connected with 
poetry, at least in its origin. The first, prayers 
were songs either of thanks^ving or lamentation ; 
and the glowing ima^ation, and ^^ Souls made 
of fire of the Children of the Sun,*^ prompted 
them to pour out their penitence or joy in all 
the imagery and imagmative language, of the 
East Now, since the Muses were cradled and 
nourished in Greece, and since from thence is 
derived the- system of Pagan Mythology, which 
abounds in Gods, and temples, and hymns, and 
all the. pomp of sacrifice; and as the people of 
Provence are descended from Greeks, and weie 
the first poets of France, — it is not surfMriaiag to 
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find amoDg them so many legends which parUike 
partly of a Pagan and partly of a Christian cha- 
racter, and which assist in keeping alive the 
flame which their own burning skies never cease 
to feed. All their passions, all their feelings, are 
stronger than, those of colder people ; the very 
simple circumstance of taldng off the hat and 
re{)eating a prayer as the southern peasant 
passes the Christ crucified, is a striking instance 
of this imaginative devotion. 
• The church of St Sauveur is, like all other 
cathedrals, cold, solemn, and abounding in 
traces of the Republican hostility, during the 
reign of reason, to statues and tombs. But 
much of this devastation is gradually disappear- 
ing under the pious care of the Archbishop, and 
the attention of some of the respectable inhabit- 
ants of Aix. It contains a monument which 
has lately been put up to Peiresc, who was bom 
in Provence and died at Aix. He was a liberal 
and enlightened patron of the art^, and his ca- 
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bioet of medals was reckoned one of the finest 
in the world. Peiresc was buried in the church 
of the Dominicans ; but the unsparing hand of 
anarchy overthrew the white marble tomb which 
had been erected above his ashes. At his death 
the Academy of Rome caused a funeral oration 
in his praise to be pronounced, and his memory 
will be ever honoured by the antiquary. 

As I was returning from the cathedral, the 
Archbishop passed me in his carriage. He was 
going out to visit a college which he has esta- 
blished near the city, or at least which he princi- 
pally supports with his revenues. These amount 
to about two thousand pounds ; but little for so 
high an ecclesiastical dignity, when compared 
with the incomes of the English bishops. But 
indeed the French clergy of the present day 
are by no means rich: the days when bishops 
were courtiers, and paraded through tlie streets 
of Paris in splendid equipages, are past ; both 
they and the Curis are now lessened^ as well in 
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importance as in wealth, and are obliged to live 
cautiously and correctly, in order to stem the 
general tendency in France to despise them. 

I passed the night at a small inn kept by an 
old woman, who, seeing that I was in bad health, 
treated me as if I were her own son. I had my 
fire of olive-wood, as the evening had become 
cold ; an old book written by Nostradamus, which 
she brought forth from a dark chest ; and even 
some tea. My old hostess had lived through 
the Revolution; and mournfully did she talk 
of the former splendour of Aix. She showed 
me two dragon-footed chairs covered with rich 
faded tapestry, that she said had formerly be- 
longed to Monsieur de la Tour du Pin, one 
of the noblest families of Dauphine. ^^ I re- 
member well," said she, " that the poor lady 
was concealed in my house after the destruction 
of the chateau ; and when the Marseillois used 
to come in and drink death to all the aristo- 
crats, I used to tremble so; for if they had 
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known there was one in the house, they would 
have hanged us all up by the lamp among 
the tiees7^^^ And was she preserved ?*^ said I. 

"O yes, Grod be praised!^ replied die old 
woman ; *' she disguised herself as a servant, 
and, as her person was not known at Marseilles, 
she went and lived there ; and some time after, 
when matters came round again, she recovered 
some of her property, and now resides in Paris." 

I began to be rather . tired, however, of the 
garrulous old lady, which she, no doubt, per- 
ceived, for she soon left me to myself. I turned 
over the pages of the book, which contained 
some curious old prophecies. Nostradamus was 
a great favourite with Henry the Second, who 
sent for him to Paris, and gave him two hun- 
dred golden crowns for his pay. Stephen Jo- 
delle, a contemporary poet. with the prophet, 
made this satirical distich upon him, — 

Nostra danius, cum falsa damns, nam fallere nostrum 

est, 
Et cum fulsii damus, i.il nisi nostra damus. 
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Nostradamus was born at Salon in ProveYice, 
and buried there. He was supposed to havie 
predicted the fate of Cinq Mars, in the reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth, in these lines: — 



tt 



Quand robe rouge aura pass^ fen^tre 
Fort malingreux^ mais non pas de )a tousse^ 
A quarante once» on tranchera la t^te, 
£t de trop pr^ le suivra de Thou." 



The Cardinal Richeheu was, at the time of 
the conspiracy of Cinq Mars, ill, and carried in 
a litter in the King's suite : his bed was intro- 
duced into the hotels through the window. 
Forty ounces make five marks, or Cinq Mars, 
and De Thou was beheaded shortly after Cinq 
Mars. This De Thou was the son of the famous 
President De Thou ; and it was said that the trur 
reason which made Cardinal Richelieu bring hini 
to the block, was not because he had concealed 
Cinq Mars's conspiracy, which had been com- 
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miUBCflHed to hiiD, but beeatnethe 'presideiit, in 
his account of the [dot of Amboise, speaking of 
a great uncle of the Cardinal, bad thus ebarac- 
terized him. ^' Antonkea Fte&siacn/s RkiheJms, 
vulgi dicttis monachits, quM earn vitam pro- 
fessus Juisset^ dem voto ejuratOy omni liceiUi€t 
ac libidinis genere contammasset?* And that 
Ridielieu, like the wolf in the fable, made the 
son suffer for the father'^s offence. 

I retired to bed early, and was amused to ob- 
serve a black crucifix, with a little benetier for 
holy water, fastened above my pillow against 
the walL The next morning, after breakfasting 
upon coffee and some of the nice bread of Aix^ 
I strolled toward the Public Library. 

I was anxious to discover something about the 
Troubadours; and, upon entering, proceeded 
up to the Librarian, and asked him some ques- 
tions respecting their poetry. He seemed a 
great enthusiast in all which related to the old 
rroven9al language; and showed me a poem 
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which he bad written in pnuse of fslk-wcnns, or 
Magfums, as they are called in Pioven^. 
These precious ixnects appear to have furnished 
frequent occasion to the poets of these warn 
proiinces for description : among others, Anto 
nios Alena, a native of the country round Tou- 
Ion, has composed a sort of Georgic upon them, 
giving directions how they should be treated, 
and relating their manners, as Virgil did diose. 
of the bees. 

The Librarian shewed me a ccdiection of old 
Troubadour songs, and annals relating to the 
courts of love, which used to be held at Aix. 
The courts were presided by the Princess or 
Countess of Provence; and among others, 
Beatrix of Savoy, the wife of Raymond Beren- 
ger the Fiffli, the last Count of Provence, is 
particularly handed down as a patroness of song, 
and a poetess. They were attended by idl the 
brightest and noblest ladies of the principaKty, 
who sat as judges upon all disputes concerning 
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love and beauty: — as, for instance, if two 
knights were at issue respecting the comparative 
brightness of the eyes or richness of the coin- 
jdexion of their respective mistresses, they both 
came into the court, and in alternate verses, as 
the shepherds of Virgil, contended each for the 
superiority. The decisions of the fair and 
learned judges were always given according to 
the common law of gallantry and chivalry ; and 
they have been reported^ in a poem entitled 
Les Arrits d!AmouTy by Martial of Paris, or 
Auvergne, as he is indifferently styled. Id 
examining the collection which the Librarian 
had put into my hand, I met with the follow- 
ing curious 8u%i aJt Icyoe. 

Savari de Manleau, a noble of Poitou, loved 
a fair dame of Gascony. Savari imagined that 
the lady was as fond as himself; but the fraudu- 
lent Viscountess had wilfully and maliciously ia- 
^ired hopes into two other Knights ; and upon 
one occasion, when they were all three present 
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before her, coquetted with every one. They, 
as the report states, did not perceive this, till, 
upon quitting the coquette's apartment, two of 
them boasted of the kind words and glances 
which had just been bestowed upon them. The 
third, (Savari,) astonished and displeased at this 
unexpected language, proceeded directly to con- 
sult his two professional men, Hugo of Bache- 
ieri and Gaucelin Faidet ; and laid before them 
his case in the following manner : 

Gaucelin tr^ jocz enamoratz 
Partix k vos et ^ d'Ugo 
£ quascus prendetz lo plus bo> 
E laysatz me qua] que us vulhatz j 
Qu* una dame a tr^s preyadors, 
£ destrenh la tan los amors. 
Que, quan tug trey li son denan, 
A quascun fai d'amor sembian ; 
L'un es grand amorosamen, 
L' autr* estrenh la man doussamen. 
Al tertz caussing k '1 pe rizen, 
Diguatz al qual pus aissies 
Fai maior amor de tug tres. 
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Which may be thu» traftdated s 

Oftttoelin, thne yoiitlis whom lat « doth gtt«T«» 
Of letroed Hugo ask» and tbe^ 
Tb name the fairest of the three. 
And as ye will the others leave. 
We all to one bright Princess kneel. 
But she her choice doth so conceal^ 
SmiRng on all — ^accepting none— 
She seems to loyfetis every one. 
The fimS a Saint, and talki of nasses $ 
' The next her haad to sofdy piaiees | 
The third with sonnets her addresses. 
Now, gentle Gaucelin« prythee say. 
Whose skill should bear the prize away ? 

The two poets, Hugo and Gaucelin, accord- 
ingly, having been thus retained^ conducted the 
case with great ' ingenuity ; but I do not find 
judgment thereon reporte d . It was perhaps 
delayed, and leave given to impcN^l, 

These singular contests were called toumeg- 
amenSf and probably gave their name to the 
chivalrous onset in the list. For the ftovengal 
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Txotthtidoiira were oevUialy the fiNiiiders of that 
spirit of rQBianoe and eBterprising deyoUon to 
the fiiir sex, which waa the great characteristic 
of the Enigbdy Creed ; or rather, they first 
s^ad its influence through lilurope. Yox it 
appears that we derive that species of poetry 
and imagination from the Arabs. 

It would seem indeed that the two great foun- 
tains of song sprang up in the North and the 
East The ancient Scandinavians, as they 
quaffed their dark juice of the {Hse in the Hall 
of Skulls, chanted the praises c^ the wadike 
God Odin ; and their descendants, among wIkwi 
we may reckon tlie English, have retained Hhe 
pecuUar tone of composition which distinguished 
the northern nations ; — for it was not till consi- 
derably aftar the Norman conquest, that our 
poets became acquainted with the lyrical and 
gentle s^le of the Troubadours, who had been 
first introduced into Provence upon the raArriage 
of Raymond Bereoger, Count of Barcelona 
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with Bouce, one of the two daughters of Grilli- 
bert, Count of Provence, who died without 
male heirs. Raymond introduced into his new 
dominions the arts and sciences which the Arabs 
had spread through Spain ; and the warm skies 
and fiery blood of Provence easily adopted the 
glowing language and imagery of the East But 
the compositions of the new minstrels were 
chiefly amatory ; they had neither taste nor in- 
clination for epic poetry: and while, in England 
and the northern nations, the monks, amidst the 
gloom of the cloister, wrote annals in verse, 
while the early English poets sung the praises of 
ruOe kings and their banquets, who ^^ women ne 
kept of^ the Troubadour thought only of love 
and ladies, and celebrated the feats of gallantry 
which he himself had performed, and the yield- 
ing tenderness of some bright beauty. But 
Chaucer first, by translating much of the old 
French poetry intp English, introduced, or en- 
grafted upon the northern plant, the sweet bios- 
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sDm of the east; and thus is it that while 
France has continued, as it were, to feel the in- 
fluence: of her ancient previdling taste for light 
and amatory song, that being her chief poetic 
excellence, England has produced poems both 
epic and lyric, both stately and tender, which 
place her upon the highest jnnnacle of Parnassus. 
I have been unexpectedly led into these 
thoughts concerning the origin of modem poetry, 
which have often presented themselves to my 
mhdd, but which I had never before followed up. 
Let me return to what my memory may yet re- 
tain of Aix. 

When I quitted the library, I walked out be- 
yond the city into the country. There was a 
mist about the sun, and its heat was thus soft- 
ened. The olive-trees were putting oht their 
leaves but slowly, for they were much injured 
last winter ; numbers of them were killed by a 
frost severer than had been known to have visited 
these countries for years. 

06 
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A3 I «tvo])ed along, a peasant pamiai me dm^ 
iqg aai aM| aad lie fi^ecjuei^y called out *' Amdt^^ 
Ambmhy imia »•'' aod thus brought to my reocfl- 
leetam the defeat which the Aiabroaes sad 
Ciabri ai^ said to have sustaiaed in die aeigh- 
Iwwiiood of Ais. Tliey w6re roiU»d by Matuia^ 
and «o great wm the 'slaiighter, that the district 
where the battle ie scqf^posed to have takea place 
is still called JMooiSe^ which 'uptchaikij a cor- 
ruption of Mala i>s$a. Upon tke soBMnit -of a 
lofty iiioutitaia» which looks dowa upon Aix> was 
erected a temple^ that» is ks tibjectlikedieSuper- 
ga, mentioned in my friend^s letter^ waa destiaed 
to commemorate this remaiicai4e victory^ It was 
the Teiqple of Victory, aad was se^i at a great 
distance at sea by mariners, whG^ the momeat 
tb^ eq>ied it, saluted it with shouts of <' Lou 
deimbrou dela vicUrirer deloubroui, in the oU 
languilgeof Provence, meaning temple. 

The country about Aix is rich and agreeabk^ 
and there are a few really pretty dkdieau^uoi bar- 
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ten and bare as those abost Mandllcs, but sar- 
fMnded by yeidvate^ and frequently water. The 
river Arc, which runs through the valley, and is 
wild and oyerhung by steep rugged banks, flows 
into the Durance ; whid) latter river is at a veiy 
inconsiderable distance from die city. FroiSn the 
heights around, Aix {iresefils a vcary interesting 
aij^pearance : the lower of the church of Saint 3tihh 
is a beautiful object, shooting np into Vhe ctim 
dear sky, dai% and Gothic, above the white 
0tree^ and the trees cf tfie Cmrs. 

Reti<$, who was Count «f Provence, in the 
^fiAeenlii century, reinded at Aix; and instituted 
that extraordinary prooesisnon which taSees place 
upon the FSte DieUf or rather la fite du Saint 
Sacremem. ThisJSie was origintdly established 
dn account of the following circumstance, f n the 
iSikteentib century, about 120B, a pious sn^r 
of tlie Order of Sunt John of Mount Oomillon, 
al Liege, behdid, in a dream, Ihe moon with a 
krge diasm, or rent in it, during two miccessive 
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yean ; and. much did it perplex her. At last* 
however, she discovered that the Holy Sacra^ 
ment was typified by the moon, and that the 
rent signified the sad deficiency in the ritual 
which prescribed no express festival for its pub- 
lic celebration. She however, as we are told, 
kept this secret for twenty years, and never dis- 
covered it till she was sure that her superior pe- 
netration could not impede her advancement; 
namely, till she became Lady Prioress of the 
Convent of Mount Comillon. Then indeed she 
made it known ; and a Bishop, of Liege, in 1S46, 
established a Jiie du Saint SacremefUj which 
was not, however, introduced into France till 
1318. 

The procession to which I allude was esta- 
blished by Ren6, as a religious and instructive 
lesson to the people. It consists of a long train 
of heathen Gods and Goddesses, and the Devil 
is also introduced, who parade through the 
streets upon the evening preceding the Jtie^ but 
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who: are all supposed to be put to flight by the 
approach of the following holy day ; upon which 
the same individuals appea^again in solemn show, 
but. dressed as. Saints and Apostles. This cere- 
mony bears some resemblance to the FHe des 
AneSf which was established at Sens, and to 
those which took place in Scotland even, during 
the dominion of the Roman Cathohc religion. 
They were first invented by the Priests, to dis- 
countenance theatrical shows and amuseme&ts ; 
and it is singular that these very ceremonies of 
their own establishment should have tended 
eventually to throw additional ridicule and con^ 
tempt upon themselves, — since they were fre- 
quently the vehicles of Presbyterian triumph. 
And as to the hymns which were sung at them, 
their muac was afterwards applied to songs of a 
very difierent description. But it is curious that 
during the wars of the League, the amorous 
adventures of the Duke d'^Epemon were chant- 
ed in the cathedral church of Saint Sauveur at 
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Aix ; and diirii^ that period, and aHisadenUy 
after, subjects of the mo8t profane kind wexe 
intioduoed into sermons. One of the most sin- 
gular distourses wliich I ever remember to have 
heard dt read is the following, in whieh a Priest 
announced the death of Pic de la Mirsndoki : 

^^ lo vi voglio rivelare un secreto, che a qui 
Bon ho yoluto dirlo, perche nan ho avuto timta 
certezza come ho avuto da dieoe hora in qua. 
Ciascuno di ten credo che ecmoscete il Ccmte 
Giovanni della Mirandola, che stava qui in 
FiiHreBze, ed e morto pochi giomi sono. Dicoti 
die r aairaa sua per le orazioni dei Frati, ed anche 
per alcune me buone opere che feoe in questa 
yite e per altre cagiom, h nel puigatorio. Omte 
proeof 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Upon my return from Aix, I found a letter 
awaiting me from my friend the pedestrian, 
dated Venice. After enquiring kindly after my 
health and spirits, he thus continues :-* 

I think that the old proverb of " Fede Napoli 
epoi morP might be just as correctly applied 
to the city from whence I now write : there is 
no other Uke it ; and, when others hurry to Rome, 
Ni^es, and Florence, as the only objects of in- 
terest, they neglect the noost lingular and beau- 
tiful city which Italy contains. Let me give you 
a idMxrt account «of my journey hither. 

I quitted Turin about a week ago with one 
of the VMufini: our party consisted of an 
officer of the royal regiment of Savoy, who was 
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going to Novara ; a ditto of the Austrian Sotii- 
tary troops stationed at Vercelli; a young 
Frenchman; a ditto Frenchwoman, and my 
humble self. The Savoyard and the Austrian 
curled their whiskers at each other frequently, 
and seemed very unlikely to form any holy 
alliance together. But I was a good deal sur- 
prised when I heard the former speak. He had 
a stnmg English accent, and made as many true 
English blunders as if he had been bom on the 
other side of the French Sleeve. 

I took an opportunity, some time after, of 
hinting to him that I thought he had been in 
England ; and added, that I was a native of that 
country, as my good French had made every 
body take me for a Frenchman. Upon which 
he instantly shook me heartily by the hand, and 
exclaimed in good English, ** Why we are half 
countrymen ; for I was carried when a child by 
my father, who emigrated, into England, and I 
served as a midshipman in the English navy.^ 
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We became very good friends consequently, 
and he was of .some use to me upon the road. 

Another singular occurrence took place. We 
had stopped at Cigliano, a small town, about six 
posts from Turin, to dinner ; another carriage 
like our own had likewise arrived, and the two 
parties met in the same room. We sat down to 
our risotto^ a thick soup of rice,^ for which I 
have the greatest veneration, on account of its 
connexion, as they say, with one of the most 
beautiful airs Rossini ever composed. While 
we were discussing this, an old blind man was 
led in, who immediately struck up a very cu- 
rious song, in which all the peculiarities of dia- 
lect and habits of the different people of Italy 
were characterised. It finished with a descrip- 
tion of the Frenchman, who has endeavoured to 
establish himself in every country^ in these 
words : 

" Salta fori un Franchese, 
Ben con A to in.queste conte«e» 
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Qa' UB Tanjuino piu amoroso^ 
£ qu' un Orlando pi\i furioso ; 
' E la puo cantar dolcemente— 

£ qui grid^ terribilmentef 
Halte la Monsieur ! que faites vous } 
Uestez tranquille ou je vous coupe le cou. 



t9 



There was of course a general laugh at this 
condusion ; and the young Frenchman, who was 
of our party, seemed rather nettled ; but one of 
the travellers in the other carriage, who, it ap- 
peared, was also a Frenchman, called out to 
the old blind man to get out of the room, or 
else to sing something against the English hulks, 
les pontonsj as he called them. ^^ Moti Dieu r 
vodferatedourFrendiman, *^I ought to know that 
voice '^ and jumping up, he hastened towards his 
compatriot. Their recognition was then complete 
and mutual ; but a long time had elap/sed since 
they had met, for they had never seen oi^ 
another since they had both been prisoners to- 
gether at Chatham on board the detested pon- 
fons, a period of seven years. They had both 
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Krred on boMrd priyMeers^ aad had been Uiken 
priMDers about the siune time. 

After dinner we continued our route thn>ugh 
the rich pkuas of Piedmont, and skpt at Vercelli, 
or^ m the French call it, Veroeil, and which 
place an Englishman onoe mistook for Versailles 
near Paris. In the treasury oS the cathedral 
of this town is a manuscript of the fourth cen- 
tury, which contains the Gospel of Saint Mark 
in Latin ; and some zealots pretend that it is 
written with the Apostle's own hand. 

The next morning we proceeded through wide 
fields of rice to Novaia. This is an old town 
widi a few fine palaces^ and is remarkable as 
having been the place where the Swiss defeated 
Lottit de la Tremouille, who commanded the 
French army in the time of Louis the Twelfth, 
and drove him out of the Milanese. It is also 
since known, as having witnessed the breaking 
up of the Piedmontese revolution, an engage- 
ment having taken place beneath its waU% be- 
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tween the Austrian troops and those of ^he new 
constitutionalists, which was a second Joumee 
dts Eperons. 

We arrived at Milan on Sunday evening, 
and the streets were all filled with loungers. 
The graceful tuft of hair, winding about the 
bright pin which the Lombard female peasants 
wear, now gave way to the black hoods of the 
city dames, which could not, however, conceal 
the bright flashing of their eyes. The French- 
man, with whom I had had some conversation, 
invited me to accompany him to his family, who 
lived in the city ; which invitation I accepted. 
I dined with them; they were civil, decent 
people, and were engaged in the silk trade; 
my young acquaintance acting as their Commit 
Foyageur. 

The next morning I received the following 
note from the Police. 

^^ I. R. Direzione Gknerale della Milano. 

" Slnteressa la compiacenza del Signor , 

Gentiluomo, a voler recarsi a questa I. R. 
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Durezione nella contrada di S. Margherita, 
dirigendosi al sotto scritto, in quelF ora d^ufficio 
che gli tomerst piu a grado, nel giomo di domani 
all mezzo giomo. 

MORELLI/' 

I was rather, alarmed at this summons, as I 
had heard strange stories about the Austrian 
Police. But my acquaintance told me that he 
knew Signor Morelli very well ; and that, if I 
had any difficulty about my passport, he could 
assist me ; which, in fact, he afterwards did. 

You who have read much will not expect me to 
enter i^to a Ipng account of this city, its churches 
and promenades. You have, of course, often 
heard of its wondrous cathedral ; that marble 
mountain, as it has been called, which had re- 
midned for a long time in an unfinished state ; 
but which Buonaparte, that indefatigable builder 
up and destroyer, caused to be completed. 

I have neither time to detail, nor would you 
perhaps have inclination to listen to, the various 
circumstances which occurred to me till I ar- 
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riYed here. I passed in safety the robbeF^iaiiiited 
shores of tht Lake Dezenzaao, which was quite 
cahn and bright, and prevented my exelaiming 
in due form and ceremony : — 

" Fhctibus elfremtu adsurgens Benace marino.'' 

I had heard accounts of numerous assassina- 
tions and robberies having been committed upon 
these shores ; and I confess that, as the even- 
ing drew on, I was not quite sure whether we 
might not suddenly hear the terrible " Fermate 
Cam di viaggiatori,** But we reached the little 
town safely, I and my companion, who was a 
Brescian, and the only person with me, for all 
the others had remained, at Milan; and this 
man had there joined me. 

But let me hasten to Venice, which, after 
passing through Verona, ** birthplace of sweet 
love,^ Vicenza with its beautiful covered portico 
or arcade two miles long, which leads up to the 
church of La Madonna del Monte, and 
Padua, which once contained Petrarch and 
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Galileo, and near which the former lies buried, 
X reached in impatient anticipation. 

I embarked at night upon the Brenta. The 
moon shone brightly, and as we gently glided 
down, I sat upon the deck listening to the songs of 
the men who guided our boat, and gazing upon 
the white palaces of Palladio, which line the 
banks of the river, and form a magnificent 
avenue to the Queen of the Isles. As the morn- 
ing broke, we gradually came out upon the 
Adriatic ; and then I saw the fairy domes and 
spires of Venice glittering in the rising sun, and 
looking like those of some magic city which had 
risen from the waters and was peopled by 
Tritons and Nereids, who had deserted their 
coral grottoes for its floating halls. Sanna- 
zarius has thus described Venice — 

Viderat Adriacis Venetam Neptunus in undis 
Stare urbem^ et toto dicere jura mari. 

Nunc mihi Tarpeias quantumvis Jupiter arces, 
Objice, et ilia tui moenia Martis, ait : 
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Si pebgo Tlbrim praefers, urbcm aspice utramque, 
Illam homines dices, hanc posuisse deos. 

The black mysterious-looking gondolas soon 
came hovering around us; and I hired one, 
that conveyed me up the grand canal to my 
hotel, which was the Lion Blanc, and whose 
windows commanded a view of that noble 
watery street I only allowed myself time to 
engage my room, and change my dress, and I 
then hurried away to the Place Saint Mark. I 
was not disappointed, and that is saying much, 
for it has frequently been my fate to be so upon 
these occasions. 

The first object which struck me was the 
mosque^looking church which gives its name to 
the place. Immediately before it stand the three 
lofty bronze staves, which were first placed there 
in 1605, when Loredano was Doge, and from 
which the ancient standard of the Republic used 
to wave upon days of state. Then, as I ad- 
vanced, the famous horses, pawing and snuffing 
the air, next presented themselves. They had 
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returned from their northern wmderings ; but 
to whom and to what ? — ^To the Austrians, and to 
an enslaved and degraded city. 

So much has been akeady said concerning 
these steeds, that I should only be repeating 
uselessly what you have probably read, did I 
enter into their history. But let me give you 
a little anecdote which was told me at Paris, 
concerning Buonaparte. The Venetian horses 
had been placed upon the triumphal arch of Le 
Carouselj and a chariot was attached to them, 
in which it was intended to place a figure of the 
great Napoleon ; and the general remark was, 
" Le char Patiend,'" 

The rich overloaded front of the church 
delayed me a few minutes, and I then entered 
it It is as ornamented and glittering within as 
without; and its Mosaic pavement has long 
been famous. It is full of animals, and, among 
others, there are two cocks bearing a fox, 
which are supposed to represent Charles the 

VOL. II. F 
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£ighth and Louis the Twelftti of France, who 
.dispomessed Ludovic Sforza of the Milanese, 
whose cunning is characterised by the fox. 

I continued to ramble over the city, and 
visited some of the palaces and churches; in 
on^, the name of whidi I have fcnrgotten, lies 
buri^ the poet Aretino, so well known for his 
impiety, and whose epitaph is sufficiently cha- 
racteristic : 

Qui giace I'Aretin Poeta Tosco, 
Che disse mal d'ogaun fuorche it Diq, 
Scusaodosi diccndo no'l conobbe. 

I then hired a gondola, and crossed to some 
of the islands ; to Murano, famous for its glass- 
works, and to the Isle of Saint George, with its 
beautiful church, the work of Palladio. Within 
it lies buried the Doge Ziani, during whose 
government Pope Alexandar the Third took 
refuge in Venice from the Emperor Barbarossa, 
who had acknowledged the Antipope, Victor IV. 
Alexander, during his residence here, bestowed 
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upon Venice the dominion of the mea' in the 
following words, addressed to Ziani : giving hv& 
a ring, he said, *^ Receive this, O Ziani, wi& 
which thou and thy successors must annually 
espouse the sea, in order that 'posterity may know 
that the empire of the sea, acquired by thee of 
old and by right of war, is thine, and that the 
waters are subject to thy power as a wife to her 
husband.'' 

Upon the peace which was made between the 
Pope and the Emperor, a splendid ceremony 
took place at Venice, which was represented in 
a painting and hung up in the Papal Palace at 
Rome. Urban the Eighth removed it, upon 
•some pique against the Venetians ; but it was 
replaced by Innocent the Tenth, which gave 
rise to the following remark, '^ Quod Urbanus 
inurbane deleverat, Innocentius innocente re- 
itituit'' 

Upon my return from the Island, I saw upon 
the quay an unfortunate young man exposed 

p 2 
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upon the carcan ; and upon his breast was a,U 
tabbed a label containing his sentence^ whicb 
was Al prigione ioUtarioper la vita. Dreadfid 
&te 1 he was taking his last look of the bri^t 
sun and skies which were around him, — a sort 
of conscious death, such as a man that should 
be buried alive might undergo as the earth rat- 
tled fast upon his straining eye-balls. 

There are many objects which I must omit, 
all equally interesting; for I must hasten to 
mentiaD a singular cireumstance which happen, 
ed to me. I had been taking my coffee in one 
of the houses for that purpose, upon the Place 
Saint Mark, where I was much amused by a 
party of Venetians who were conversing with 
great animation. Among them was a very 
pretty woman, with lively black eyes and white 
teeth, andean uncommonly soft sweet voice. I 
sipped my Mocha coffee in silence. It was ex- 
cellent ; and I recollected the anecdote respect- 
ing it, which my friend the Frenchman had 
told me on the road. When the news arrived 
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of Buonaparte^s death, upon the whisper which 
arose of his having been poisoned, it was asked 
.how ? — By coffee, was the reply. — ^Was it the 
Mocha coffee ? — Oh non, c^etoit du cafe Bourbon. 
After I had finished it, I returned to my 
bote], and stood upon the steps, which were 
bathed by the waters of the Grand Canal. 
The night drew on, and I was looking upon 
the fast fading palaces, and the distant 
RiaUo, and the gondolas, only discovarable 
by their little bright lamp, darting and shoot- 
ing about the canal like winged glow-worms, 
The gondoliers, as they passed, were sing- 
ing, as I chose to imagine, some of their 
faTourite Tasso ; and I could occasionally hear 
a guitar tinkling and a shout echoing along, as 
some of the gondolas were turning sharply 
' round a comer, to warn others of its approach. 
Presently I saw one of these dark boats move 
towards the terrace where I stood, and come 
directly up to it. A man immediately stepped 
out, and asked me if I were not the English 
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gentleman who had been that afternoon taking 

my coffee.*" ^But I must conclude my friend^s 

account another time, as ray servant has just 
brought me a letter from England which I aiii 
anitious to read. 



[Fr6m the unconnected and illegible papers 
which form almost all the remaining part of the 
Journal, it would appear that it must have been 
about this time that the change in the life and 
habits of the Journalist, alluded to by the pea- 
sant, must have taken place. .The letter which 
he was anxious to read was probably the cause 
of this, as the following unconnected reflections 
would seem to indicate.] 

It is enough! I have long deceived myself : I 
thought I was calm, that I could have heard of 
this with resignation; but no, no, resignation! 
My God, if I could have been spared this last blow ! 
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Forgotten, desolate man, thy hour is come — 
thy real happiness was all past long since ; and 
now that the being who was the idol of thy ima- 
gination — the bright star which still seemed to 
go before thee, and lead thee on to other hopes, 
is taken from the6, now indeed thou canst not 
wish to live ! 



July. — I grow weaker and weaker ; my visits 
to tlie hermitage are over ; but yet I iv^uld fix 
my last look upon the sea which flows towards 
England, where now * * 

I have made my will ; they may bury me as 
they please, all places here are the same to me. 
3ut I have begged them to lay my Prayer-book 
by my side, in which are those features that I 
may perhaps s^ again in heaven, for on earth I 
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now could not wish to look upon them — smil- 
ing upon others. 



I saw a little infant to^lay that they were 
burying. There it lay soft and still, as if it 
were asleep, with its little white fingers clasped 
over its breast, and its silky lashes gently 
closed over those eyes that had not yet learned to 
weep with this world^s woe. Innocent, peaceful 
creature ! when the trumpet shall sound, how 
many would give crowns and sceptres to be as 
that child ! how many would give their earthly 
kingdoms for its heavenly inheritance ! 

How mysterious are the ways of Providence ! 
I, that could have lived happily in my own coun- 
try, am about to die miserably here : strange ! 

when I look back upon the past. 

# ♦ * 
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The mid-day sun is beating fiercely down. 

The Vista's dusty length is glaring white. 

The walls are hot in yon sepulchral town. 

And the faint peasants pant and wish for night ; 

But the cool winds, that mingle with the light 

Of starry skies, breathe o'er my burning brain 

Unfelt and heedless, mocking as in spite. 

Like to the Phrygian Chiefs consuming pain. 

Whose endless thirst was slaked by neither fount nor rain. 

It is not that the stings of gloomy guilt 

Awake the pangs that through my veins do creep ; 

It is not that some fairy castle built 

On sandy shores is swallow'din the deep; 

It is not that the lover's dreamy sleep. 

When all but fancy's syren voice is hush'd. 

Hath promised smoothly what it will not keep. 

And left me like a ruin'd garden crush'd. 

Where once the bee rejoiced and Persian roses blush 'd ! 

It is that deep and desolating woe 
Which springs from utter hopelessness of fate. 
When all ihat we can ever feel or know 
Can only come and counsel us too late. 
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When we behold the woild we eaooot h«tc» 

Such as it seems to sober solenn truths 

And think upon our own degraded skate. 

When we have done, in first and foolish youths 

Some deed that gnaws onr hearts with unappoaicd tooth. 

To know that we have never tasted life» 
Such as it is to others, and to all 
Who dream not of the restless bosom's strife. 
And are too cold and feelingless to fall : 
Better it were that plume and velvet pall 
Had borne our infant bodies to th« grave. 
Than to be left thus reptik*Uke lo cmwl 
Amid the flowers and fruits that o'er us wave. 
Or as the madman waked in .double torment i«v«. 

Come, let me think and ponder o'er the past. 
And see how rose this edifice of man. 
And try if time will any. shadow cast 
To aid me in its measurement and span ; 
In sooth 1 little thought, lyhen once I ran 
In truant childhood to escape from school. 
Mocking at tasks and toil l^nd future ban, 
That thus so gravely 1 should talk of rule. 
As erst the dreaded voice from Pedagoguic stool. 
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] was a wayward, Mnuige» and tioud diild ; 
My very sports wertt not as other boys' y 
And when the rest m mirth and riot wild 
Made the wide i^ayground echo with their noise» 
1 ahruok from all their ruder games and joys, * 
And wander'd lonely through the doister'd able. 
With some soft book or vision for my toys ; 
And oft I'd sit beneath the sacred pile. 
And at the jesting tomb in artless wonder smile : 

But when the organ's loud tempestuous peal 

Swept like the whirlwind through the Gothic choir, . 

Then I was happy, and could inly feel 

The solitary joys those tones inspire ; 

For 1 have worshipp'd music, as the fire 

That cheer'd and warm'd my soul» and, when despair 

Had left me nought to cling to or desire. 

Its perfumed breath hath almost still'd my care. 

As the Camelion feeds on thin and filmy air. 

But years crept on, and other thoughts arose. 

And the hrst buds of youth began to blow 

£'eu as the young and tender mossy rose 

That knows not of the thorns which round it grow ; 
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And soon to statelier halls I then did go. 

Where the proud boy, disfranchised from his chatn^ 

Is cast a prey to that most deadly foe, 

His own free will« and there in lawless reign 

He works unto himself long lingering years of pain. 

Yet was 1 not as other youths, who spent 

Their precious hours in idleness or Tice^ 

Who every mom to hunting parties went. 

And pass'd their nights amid the deadly diee,-— 

Of first and tempting class I knew the price : 

But all my study was a thing of nought. 

Aimless and barren as some weak device ; 

For I could never read the booka I ought. 

But only such as pleased ray wandering turn of thought. 

My heated brain with many a stoiy teem'd 

Of wild romance and all their desperate woes. 

And the true world a blank and desert seem'd. 

While all around my magic castles rose ; 

And thus 1 lived, amid the light that throws 

Its rainbow colours o'er the misty plain. 

And all its fields in prismy glitter shows. 

Till the bright sun, that taught the clouds to feign, 

Speeds on to other worlds to smile and cheat again. 
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Then, 1 created out of dust and clay 
An Idol which embodied ail my dreams. 
And charm'd it with the warm Promethean ray, 
That from the mystic lamp of fancy streams -, 
And, as the fond enthusiast madly deems 
The statue he hath form'd from lifeless stone 
Endued with power to love, so &ir it seems, 
1 worshipped in my blindness what alone 
Such restless hearts as mine could e'er have form'd or 
known. 

But like the weak Sicilian, who did frame 
The brazen instrument of tyrant hate. 
And perish'd by his own ingenious flame. 
Cursing his cunning handy-work too late — 
So was I doomM to feel the burning weight 
Of grim repentance, scowling as in scorn, 

■ 

While on my palsied breast' it darkly sate. 

E'en as the dreaded night-mare, that is born 

Of feverish thoughts and blood, yet melts away by morn. 

And then 1 wandered forth I cared not where, 
For all the world was still the same to me. 
Since in the land that gave me being — there 
I could not, as my nature prompted, be. 
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Nor the soft smiles and eyes unmoved see 
Of her who knew not of my charmed days : 
Like to the wretch, when 1 would bend the knee'. 
To Demons sold, who all their bonds do raise 
And laugh in fiendish mirth as hopelessly he prays. 

But now, the very wish for change is gone ^ 

The only star that still did bless my eyes 

Hath left me with my darkness all alone. 

And never, as it rose before, can rise : 

For it hath fled its own unspotted skies. 

And gone to cheer and shine on other lands. 

While my sadiieart in dust and ruin lies, 

Ab the cleft arch where Thebes in silence stands. 

Rearing her broken halb mid hot Egyptian sands. 

And now farewell to all ! to thee farewell. 

My distant Country ! though I left thee, still 

I loved thee, as these burning tears can tell. 

But my stem fate was stronger than my will. 

I did cling to thy parent bosom, till 

Thou wouldst no longer hush my wild alarms. 

Nor my hot mouth with syrup mouture fill. 

But cast me from thy cold and careless arms. 

As the young Mother Bride that fiaurs to taint her charms. 
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I could have wish'u tbat this decayiog flesh 

Had slept beneath that viUage church-yard ground, 

Where I beheld thai vision sweet and fresh 

Spreading its holy influence around ; 

And that its evening bells, with pensive sound. 

Had flung their music o'er my quiet grave. 

Where I at last a resting-place had found : * 

But this, as other things, I cannot have— 

Of disappointed hopes the ever baffled slave. 

And now, my thoughts to other regions turn. 

Where the parch'd tongue of grief forgets its thirst. 

Where the hot temples cease-to throb and bum. 

And on the wakening ear Hosanoahs burst. 

Oh ! that my longing soul could rise, as erst 

The Tishbite Prophet in his fiery car ; 

Or as the flattering tale of him the first 

Imperial Caesar, mount my chariot star. 

Speed through the Milky Way, and dwell where Spirits are. 

But I have finish'd : all my race is run ; 
I feel my heart beat feebler, and the voice 
Of coming Death its sighing hath begun. 
As the soft breeze that bids the night r^otec : 
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For between sleep and pain is now my choice. 
And thus my wilful course is told, and 1 
Have shewn in song of unblest deeds the price^ 
E'en as the pining swan, that ere he die 
Pours out his latest breath in funeral melody." 



THE END. 
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